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‘LONDON, England (Wednesday) 


19 — situation in Egypt, though by no 
means settled, shows signs of céns 
erable improvement, so The Christian 
Ecience Monitor was informed by an 
authority on Egyptian affairs, and the 
departure of the Egyptian’ delegation, 
headed by the Prime Minister, Adly 
}Yeghen Pasha, with its subsequent 
{arrival in London, is looked upon as 
a signal triumph 
Party which constitutes the Egyptian 


id- 


for the Moderate 


ernment. 
The discussions which Adly Pasha 


Witt President Tarif Bill 
Debate Resumed—Mr. Har- 


and his colleagues will carry on with 
Lord Curzdn, with the object of reach- 
ing an acceptable plan of self-govern- 
ment for Egypt along the lines of 
Lord Milner’s report, have commenced. 
Lord Curzon has put before the do- 
minion premiers at the imperial con- 
ference the general lines which he in- 
{tends to adopt for the proposed set- 
tlement. which meet with their en- 


tk Sends Oil-Duty ra, 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
“from its Washington News Office 


“have been WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
eat London, | — Republican leaders in the House are 
ee e are in a quandary over the situation that 


of = confronts the soldiers’ bonus bill. 
President Harding's 


TEM 


ectively in that body, — 

2 I. Fordney (R.), Representative 
Ways 

Committee, announ yes- 

he intends to hold hearings 


program 

On the other hand, Frank W. Mon- 

dell, Representative from Wyoming, | to 

“ye 90 delicate for a|the Republican floor leader, is holding 
made te present out against action on the bonus at 
ed the this time. He expressed frank sur- 

Sei- Prise at the announcement of Chair- 

| „ an announcement that 

te evidently without con- 

th the leader of the Re- 

put Steering Committee. He as- 
that it was his opinion that the 

Fein | House should advance the Fordney 
| pe nd-| oe gy pombe masts oe” program 
& Nee 


2 g 
; n 


ve’ 9 * * ’ 
Ree 4 * wih epg 2 pe * 9 N a 
‘ 1. 4 ‘Oc ine | 
, 


ao: go to ‘the White — to- 
aay oF tomorrow to discuss the situa- 
os f tion with President Harding. . He 
: 15 a that Ire- agrees with the President and with 
hin the Empire. | A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
> this N be ury. that the bonus bill should not 

be enacted now. 

As it appeared yesterday, the House 
is divided on the question, though 
Chairman Fordney will have a power- 
ful backing in any step he may take to 
push the bonus into the foreground: 
He intends to redraft his own bill 
which passed the House last session, 
so that the payments will be con- 
siderably less than those provided in 
the Senate measure. 

Mr. Fordney is strongly in favor 
of keeping Congress in session until 
the bonus question is disposed of 
definitely and finally. In this deter- 
mination he has the support of a 
majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, though members are anxious 
to finish up the work of Congress as 

| quickly as possible. 
President's View on Oil Duty 

Debate was resumed on the Tariff 
Bill in the House at another night 
session. Earlier in the Mr. Fordney 
provoked discussion by announcing in 
the House that he had received a let- 
ter from President Harding relating 
to the proposed duty on crude and 
fuel oils. In reply to James F. 
Byrnes (D.), Representative from 
South Carolina, who asked that the 
letter be made public, Mr. Fordney 
stated he “preferred to have the letter 
read to the House during considera- 
tion of the oil duties.” 

President Harding is reported to 
have informed the Ways and Means 
Committee chairman that he was op- 
posed to oil duties unless coupled 
with a provision permitting the waiv- 
ing of the duties upon negotiation of 
commercial and trade agreements 
with Mexico. According to reports, 
these negotiations are now in prog- 

jress, and Mr. Harding fears the im- 
position of an import duty on oils 
will interfere with their successful 
conclusion. 
John F. Carew (D), Representative 
from New York, in an attack on the 
bill, declared that the: people are not 
interested in what is transpiring in 
thd House with regard to the tariff. 
“Not until they feel the pinch of ris- 
ing prices, in increasing unemploy-} 
ment, in the bad time coming and sure 
to stay,” said Mr. Carew, “will they 
scrutinize with care and attention 
what is being done in this House 
today. When they appreciate it; they 
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bw attacked the American 
provisions of the bill. de- 

| its operation will be to pyra- 
He quoted Johh G. Shedd, 
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Cabinet, 
increased sense of security through- 
out the country. 


Speci cable to The 


on was weak and insigni 
month the government has had a con- 


tire approval. 


The recent rioting in Alexandria. 


which at times assumed very grave 
proportions, has to some extent made 
the giving of self-government to Egypt 
more difficult, for it has brought home 
to foreigners, other than British rest- 
dents, the dangers that might very 
well arise if the British troops were 
withdrawn to the limits of the canal 


zone. 


France Has Large Interests 

Both the French and Italian resi- 
dents in Egypt, it is stated, have 
made their attitude clear, and in the 
light of the possibility of a general 
massacre of Europeans, which they 
consider existed during the three 
days’ rioting, there is some doubt as 

to whether either the French or Ital- 
ian governments will care to surren- 
der their rights under the capitula- 
tions, accepting only in place of them 
the safeguards offered by the Milner 
report. ö 

Meantime there can be little doubt 
—excepting among those Egyptian 
Nationalists who. are wilifully blind— 
that it has been generally recognized 
in the land H the Pharaohs that much 
harm has been done to the cause 
2 25. as its aim free and inde. 


mooie: __ Britain | 


— French interests, which <b 


no small part im arriving at any 
Egyptian settlement, must be fully 


considered. 


A case in point is to be seen in the 


Suez Canal Company which, notwith- 
standing the fact that the majority of 
shares are held in Britain, is never- 
theless a French company whose meet- 


ings are held in Paris. Therefore, for 
this reason alone, it must be clear 
even to the extremists that a con- 
tinued agitation against foreigners re- 
siding in Egypt is distinctly inimical 
to the Nationalist cause. 


Cabinet's Firm Hand 


The Egyptian Government has taken 
a firm hand with some members of 
the extremist section, Saad Zaghlul | 
Pasha's own journal having been sup- | 
pressed for six months, and, one dy 
one, his assistants are leaving bim 
either by choice or compulsion. The 
latest to leave the country is Prince 
Aziz Hassan, who has been officially 
requested to go, or, in other words, 
has been deported. Prince Hassan 


became notorious in the first Balkan 


War, where he commanded Turkish 


cavalry at Kirk-Kjlisseh, and during 


the recent war, owing to his un- 
friendly actions, was with other mem- 
bers of his family requested to leave 
Egypt. He had only retufned about 
two months ago. 

Although Zaghlul Pasha is trying 
to make political capital out of the 
government's action in deporting Has- 
san, it is doubtful if he will succeed, 
for the government's action in this 


matter, and also in suppressing Zagh- 
lul Pasha’s newspaper, has created a 


feeling of respect for the Egyptian 
which, in turn, has given an 


Zaghlul Pasha has endeavored to 


show that he apprehends government 
action against himself, but the Cab- 
inet quite clearly sees it would be a 
mistake to proceed against him, as it 
would only allow him to pose as a 
national martyr. 
ernment has gone so far as to state 
in its newly established organ that his 
arrest is not probabie. 


FRENCH ‘CHAMBER 


The Egyptian Gov- 


COMPLETES SESSION: 


Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Wednesday) — The 


chamber and the Senate by a decree of 
the government is closed. The vacation 


is welcomed by the members, and the 


‘final assault on the Briand Cabinet 


ficant. For a 


stitutional right to close the session, 
since the legal minimum of five 
months duration was past. 

Uniess there are unexpected inci- 
dents, the Chamber will not reas- 
semble again for three mcnths, that 
is toward the middle of October. In 


the meantime the government will be 
walled upon to take many important 
| decisions. 


‘unbroken truce. 


| 


with fixed a 


| revenue in Washington. 


V 
generous conditions could be offered 


to secure pacification in South Ire- 
nd so long as Sinn Fein was con- 


tent with a position within the Empire 
and non-coercion of Ulster. T. | 


‘| Mr. de Valera will take place at No. 


10 Downing Street at half-past four 
in the afternoon and the atmosphere 
is much improved as a result of the 
Mr. de Valera’s 
presence at the conference is not 
taken as yet to indicate a willingness 
on his part to have Ireland remain 
within the Empire. There will be a 
more formal meeting later on, it is 
believed, in which Ulster will have 
representation. p. 1 


The situation in Egypt; though by no 
means settled, shows signs of consid- 
erable improvement, and the departure 


of the Egyptian delegation, led by 
Adly Yeghen Pasha, the Prime Min- 
ister, with its subsequent arrival in 
London, is looked upon as a triumph 
for the Moderate Party. The discus- 
sions which Adly Pasha and his col- 
leagues will carry on with Lord Cur- 
zon, with the object of reaching an 
acceptable plan of self-government for 
Egypt along the lines of Lord Milner’s 
report, have commenced. The Egyp- 
tian Government has gone so far as 
to state, in its new organ, that the 
arrest of Saad, n Pasha is not 
probable. p. 1 


The trials of Germany's alleged war 
criminals tinue to occupy German 
public attention. The Minister of 


Justice, in a speech delivered at Leip- 
sic, defended the judges presiding in 
the cases, and criticized the French 
Premier for what he termed his ap- 
peal to national passions. 
Peace in the engineering and ship- 
building trades in Britain was de- 
termined upon by the men as a result 
of a ballot in favor of accepting the 
proposed wage reduction. p. 1 


The French Parliament is closed | 


by official decree. The final pre-va- 
cation attacks on Mr. Briand were re- 
garded as weak and insignificant. 

p. 1 


While official acceptance by France | ference 


of the invitation to Washington is un- 
reserved, the special situation of 
France, as a nation obliged to main- 
tain a N 8 is insisted 


rie unless 


with the most unimpeachable guaran- restrictions 
tees, will, it is stated, be doomed to Amendment and the Volstead code is 
p. 1 the fact that the medical profession 


failure. 


— — 


Indications now are that the date such a fight. 
of the conference of the powers, orig- fought for medical 


. 


Thomas Walsh 
Montana. 


; Answer of Prohibition Leaders 


accompanied | complete “medical freedom” from all 


3 Defeat of Hostile 
Minority in Senate Expected 
by Prohibition Men Med. 
ical Beer Not Recognized 


2 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Despite the vigorous crusade 
started in the United States Senate 
against the Volstead supplementary 
bill outlawing beer as medicine, pro- 
hibition leaders expressed complete 
confidence yesterday that the cam- 
paign had virtually spent itself, and 
that the hostile minority would find 


itself confronted with overwhelming 
odds when the roll call on the meas- 
ure comes. 

Consideration of the Volstead bill 
was prevented yesterday by the fact 
that the Senate regessed with the mo- 
tion for the recommittal of the bonus 
bill, still before it, and, when the Sen- 
ate convened, the debate on the re- 

committal of the resolution proceeded, 
8 off . of the beer 
bill. 

The expectation now is that the 
democratic orators who are fighting 
the recommittal of the bonus legisla- 
tion and incidentally attempting to 
make political capital at the expense 
of the Republican Party will exhaust 
their fireworks within the next 24 
hours. As soon as the bonus bill is 
out of the way, the Senate can pro- 
a to the consideration of the beer 

ill. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Charges that the pending bill is un- 
constitutional, made by leading sena- 
tors, were ridiculed by tke prohibition 
leaders, who asserted that the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court read by 
(D.), Senator from 
in reply to Phitander Chase 


Knox (R.), Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, completely revealed the shal- 
lewness of the contention. 

It was also pointed out that the op- 
ponents of the bill, the men who are 
now raising the flag of “medical free- | 


dom,“ have always been hostile to pro- 


per CONFERENCE DATE — 


ur? that means honest law enforce- 
ment. 

“There never has been a prohibition 
law that did not control the prescrib- 
ing of liquor. 
universally upheld. Experience shows 
that one doctor in a community may 
abuse his profession and become a 
liquor purveyor pes menace the whole 
community. This is why the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at its recent 
meeting in Boston, condemned these 
unworthy members of the profession 
as follows: 

“*‘Whereas, Reproach has been 
brought upon the medical profession 
by some of its members who have mis- 
used the law which permits the pre- 
scribing of alcehol: therefore, be it 

„Resolved. That the American 
Medical Association now expresses its 
disapproval of the acceptance by a 
small minority of the profession of the 
position of being purveyors of alco- 
holic beverages.’ 

“The proposed law is a protection to 
that large per cent of the medical pro- 
fession who are true to their ideals. It 
penalizes only the guilty. 

“The cry of unconstitutionality is 
the last resort of the opposition to 
protect an indefensible practice. The 
provisions complained of are prece- 
dented and necessary to an honest en- 
forcement of the law. 

“The eleventh hour rally in the Sen- 


ate to save medical beer as a substi- 


These laws have been. 


MAY BE ADVANCED 
~ TO AVOID DELAY 


Indication That Early Prelimi- 
nary Meeting Might Be Urged 
Prompts Plan—Powers In- 
dicate Washington as Choice 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The intimation on Tuesday that 
Armistice Day would be regarded as 
a fitting time for the meeting of the 
conference of the powers to consider 
the problems of the Pacific and Far 
East and the limitation of armaments, 
together with the cabled report that 
it might be considered desirable to 
hold a preliminary meeting in London 
before that time, led to the intima- 
tion yesterday that the conference 
might convene before November 11. 
It was said tat the desire of the 
United States Government is that the 
meeting be Weld as soon as possible, 
having due regard to the convenience 
of all concerned, 

There is no probability that the con- 
ference will take place in any other 
city than Washington, and the cor- 


tute ‘for booze shows the purpose of | dial reception of the invitation of this 
the opposition to destroy prohibition; government naming Washington as 


enforcement. Medical 


beer is not the meeting place, by France, Great 


recognized in the medical profession | Britain, and Italy, indicates that those 


or in the prohibition 
states.“ 


— «+ eres 


GERMAN TRIAL OF 


laws of the nations favor that arrangement. 


SUBMARINE. OFFICERS| 


— ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


| 
| 


Not 
only wiil the United States be solici- 
tous for the honor of entertaining the 
delegates on this momentous occasion, 
but it is believed that it will be to 
the interest of all the powers to hold 
the meeting here. 

A preliminary meeting of any sort 


from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless held elsewhere might detract from 
BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— the importance of the main conference. 


The alleged war criminals’ trials con- 


tinue to occupy public interest. 
resumed case at Leipsic today in which 


It would not be possible, in such a 
preliminary conference, to discuss all 


The | the phases of the questions that are 


to come up, and if favorable results 


Lieutenant Dittmar and Lieutenant did not flow from it, or if obstacles 
Boldt, accused of ordering the torpe- arose which, by nature of the limita- 


doing of the British hospital ship 


tions of such a conference could not 


Llandovery Castle, and of firing on be overcome, there might result a feel- 


rescued sailors, 
crowded court. Most of the German | 
witnesses called today denied indig- | 
nantly that any shots had been fired | 


again attracted a ing of discouragement. 


' Groundwork Must Be Laid 
While it is reiterated that no prog- 


hibition,-though some of them voted) on the lifeboats carrying rescued Brit- ress along the line of reducing arma- 


for the Eighteenth Amendment in de- 
to the sentiment of their 
states. One sueh Senator is James W. 
Wadsworth (R), of New York, who, 
was one of the bitterest opponents | 
of the amendment. 


An important aspect of the fight for | 


under the Eighteenth | 


‘itself has absolutely refused to make | 
Only individual doctors | 
beer, and these 


inally planned to be held in Wash- cases in no wise secured the indorse- | 


ington on armistice 
called to meet at an earlier date. 


day, may be ment of the profession. 
The heveat majority of the high-standing 


That the 


desire that a preliminary conference members of the profession condemned 
be called to meet in London is said deer as medicine is the answer of the 


to have disclosed the need of prompt prohibition 


p. 1 


action, 


leaders to the cry for 
“freedom” raised in the Senate. 
_ Senators who are taking a leading 


Prohibition Téaders expressed con- | part in the fight to get the bill through | 


fidence yesterday in the success of the the 
anti-beer bill in the Senate and voiced amendments contend 
the belief that the hostile minority | flag“ 
overwhelming defeat. ‘namely, 


would meet 


emasculating 
that whatever 
is raised, the motive is the same, 
to defeat all efforts to 


Senate without 


They ridiculed the charge made by its | strengthen the weak joints of the 


opponents that the measure is 


constitutional. p. 1 


In a 


un- prohibition structure. 


letter to the Chicago Real bringing prohibition 


“The anxiety of the irreconcilable | 
oel like Senator Wadsworth, about 
into disrepute | 


Estate Convention yesterday, Presi- with the pending bill fools no one “af 
dent Harding declared that there are said Wayne B. Wheeler, general coun- 
special reasons for the assurance that sel and legislative superintendent of 


the’ business outlook is fast improv- the Anti-Saloon League, 
Senator Calder of New York ment yesterday. 


ing.“ 


warned the convention that a con- 
might ot prohibition thought this bill would ployers’ terms: 


tinued structural shortage 
necessitate paternalistic subsidy legis- | 
lation such as now exists in many 
European’ countries. p. 2 


In the national 
sentatives yesterday, Robert Luce o 


Massachusetts proposed the refunding 
of the debt of the United States and ance for mailing at a 


House of sii. 


in a state- | 


ish sailors. 


ments can be made until the causes 


Mr. Schiffer, the Minister of Justice, | of irritation and friction are removed, 


in a public sp 
day discussed tho Leipsic trials and 
defended warmly the German judges 
trying cases against attacks made on 

tly by Aristide. Briand, and 


＋ recen 

said that if the French Premier would 
not agree to placing French soldiers | would A. alles 
| suspected of war crimes on trial, at such a conference. 


least he might refrain from speeches | 


creating an atmosphere ot nate. 


BRITISH ENGINEERS 


ACCEPT REDUCTION | pecan 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor fromNts European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 


delivered here to- 


‘ 


still a conference which had within 
its purlieus all kinds of subjects could 
select the order in 2 it seemed 


ithin. the contro! of 
while it could not 
de in a preliminary meeting. 


| appealing to national passions and Great Britain's Problems 


It is realized; of course, that Great 
Britain has especial problems demand- 
‘ing attention at present, her own 
responsibilities and dif- 
ficulties in the East, and the fact that 


the premiers from her overseas 


| dominions are in London for a discus- 


sion of these and other matters. What 


Peace in the engineering and ship- | she deals with, independently, is her 


building trades has been determined °W® affair, but such action cannot be 
upon -by the men as a result of a | — a preliminary conference with 


ballot, which was issued this after- 


noon at Granville House, in favor of ington. 


regard to the one to be heid in Wash- 
Each of the powers concerned 


accepting the wage reduction pro- | Will be taking stock of its own in- 


posed by the Engineering and National | 
Employers Federation. The . 


figures were: 
' 


For accepting the memorandum on | 
wage reductions 
Against 


Majority for acceptance 66.176 176 


A satisfactory feature of the ballot | 
result is that every union in their re- 


t 


| 


terests and the best mode of present- 
ing its views at the conference from 
now on. That can be done without 


‘the holding of any preparatory con- 


| ference. 

There is an understanding that 
China is grateful for the opportunity 
‘of participating in the counsels of the 

powers, and although the reply from 
Japan had not been received yester- 
day, this was held to be due to the 


5 federations voted by a ma- remoteness of Tokyo and the neces- 


“If some of these violent opponents | | jority in favor of accepting the em- sary delay that this and other condi- 


‘tions entail. There is a feeling of con- 


— | fidence that the representatives of all 
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States, by sysem of serial bonds, | 


/There is said to be need of greater 
unity of effort for the cause of Ar- 
menia among factions in the United 
States, each group at present appear- 
ing to be promoting policies to justify 
its existence. p. 5 

The National Educational Associa- 
tion, at its convention at Des Moines 
last week; adopted resolutions call- 
ing for cooperation with the Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs, the American 
Legion and the American Medical As- 
sociation, and asking for the estab- 
lishment of a department of schoo! 


2. 


Republican leaders in the House are 


ounts covering principal 
and interest falling due annually. p. 5 | 


| 


reported in a quandary over tle bonus 


bill, 
to confer with the President on the 
situation. Debate on the tariff was re- 
sumed last night, and Mr. Harding, in 
a letter to Representative Fordney, 
gave his views on the proposed im- 
position of a duty on oils. p. 1 


Senators Norris and La Follette, in 


an open letter to Senator Lodge, ask 
that the hearing on their 1 
regarding the methods used by Grea 

Britain in Ireland be postponed — 
the Irish peace conference now being 
held in London. 


/ 


and Mr. Mondell, floor leader, is 
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the nations named will be here when 
the time comes for the deliberations 
planned. Other nations than those in- 
vited are deeply interested, but as far 
as,can be learned, there has been no 
application on the part of any of them 
for representation in the conference. 


Security of France 


French Army Can Only Be Reduced 
If Adequate Guarantees Are Given 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Wednesday) 


— 


3 While the official acceptance by France 
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of the invitation 'to Washington is un- 
reserved. the special situation of 
France, as a nation obliged to main- 
tain a considerable army, is insisted 
upon. The first thought of France is 
that of her security, and any attempt 
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3 most unimpeachab'e guarantees will 
F 3 be doomed to failure. 


It is not, of course, known how far 
there is any desire to discuss this mat- 
ter. but it would appear that the whole 
auestion of the promises given to 
France, such as a military pact with 
England and America and the proiec- 
tion of an effective league of nations, 
will be raised by France... Were such 
promises to be renewed and fulfilled, 
no country would welcome more than 
France the opportunity of lightening 
the burden of armament. 


A Preliminary Meeting 

There is in the American communi- 
eation to France only a definite refer- 
ence to a meeting at Washington, but 
apparently England has been gtven 
to understand that there will be a 


4 


é er, 2 


ere 
eg which hy 
* : 


if ‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Fon the ground that the peace ne- 


tions now under way between the 
n Government and Sinn Fein 


leaders render inadvisable the contin- 


uation of the anti-British campaign in 
the United States Senate, the efforts 


to get hearings before the Foreign 


‘Relations Committee on the Norris and 
} LaFoliette rewolutions were abandoned 


| yesterday. | 
George W. Norris (Ra, Senator from 


| Nebraska, and Robert M. LaFollette 


(R.), Senator from Wisconsin, had 
resolutions pending before the com- 
mittee in which they asked for hear- 


‘|ings by that body on the methods 


\ agitation in Ireland. The r 


used by Great Britain to control the 
lutions 


were the lineal descendents 


Senator Norris and Senator LaFol- 
lette wrote open letters to Henry 
Cabot, Lodge (R.), Senator from Mas- 


the. sachusetts, chairman of the Commit- 


conference. 

3 with skepti- 

of. the amc a. 
aig aa 

eis 2 it will 


tee on Foreign Relations, in which 
they declared that, in view of the ne- 
gotiations under way, they thought it 
“wise and proper” to postpone the 
hearings. They served notice at the 
same time that if nothing came of 
the negotiations they would continue 


and if their agitation on the floor of the Sen- 


ate and before the committee. 


Reaction to Sims Incident 
There are strong indications that the 


, Foreign Relations Committee was only 


se appear agit 
t their countries, and 
—— * Mr. Briand 


we faret time for two 
principal and 
ue be ‘ers’ all will. be repre- 

a — table.“ 


4 Representatives ; 


"quite 


Buren Should Not Go 


too glad to relieve the Senators from 
appearing before it on behalf of their 
resolutions. There are similar indi- 


| cations that the Senate as a whole is 


* tired of the efforts of a 
the Irish ques- 
season and out of season, as 
the strategy of the American Associ- 
ation for the Recognition of the Irish 
Republic dictates. | 
The reaction to the agitation con- 
ducted by a small number of Senators 
became particularly noticeable after 
the reprimand administered by the 
Secretary of the Navy to Rear Admiral 
William S. Sims. It is safe to say 
that. for every letter defending the 
reprimand, Senators received 10 let- 
ters condemning the action of the 
Navy Department, and declari 
wholesale disapproval of the Iris 
agitators whether in Congress or out. 
Probably this fact as well as the peace 
negotiations was responsible for the 
decision of the Senators not to press 
résolutions which were bound to go 
to cold storage in the normal course 


{of things. 
ip rep-| Setlement oped Fer | 


view of the tact” said ‘Senator: 


5 yéstérdiy, that peace nego- 


gn — 5 between the British Govern- 


but, it says, it is 
n grounds 

tion in the confer- 

i. It cites the 

tthe Premier and Lord 

dus to President Har- 

f which, it declares, in- 
‘a 8 b initiative in the matter 
sidered, although it long 
no’ — the American Presi- 
| ated such a proposal; 
2 0 00 ourtes: suggested awaiting 
fimes states that the domin- 
emiers actually were discussing 
* jative on Sunday at 
ador arrived with President 


wa . in the nick of 

tor however courteously 

Se eeeuve might have been re- 

. W. on, more than doubt 

2 wer the character of its recep- 
American public,” con- 

u paper. “Suspicion would 


* i that Great Britain 


on the President's part. 


ment and the elected representatives 
of the Irish people are scheduled to 
take place in London commencing 
morrow, July 14, it seems to me wise 
and proper to postpone the hearing, 
which you have been kind enough 
to set for today, upon my resolution. 

“I make this request because I sin- 
cerely hope that the negotiations in 
London will result in a durable settle- 
ment; which will give the Irish people 
the full measure of self governmert 
for which they are striving, and will 
put an end to the war in Ireland. I do 
not wish to embarrass the negotia- 
tions by pressing my resolution while 
they are in session. On the contrary 
it seems to me that all.true friends of 
both Ireland and England will at this 
time seek to create an atmosphere 
favorable for peace. 

“Nevertheless, if such negotiations 
fail to bring satisfactory results, I 
shall feel it my duty again to appear 
before you and upon the floor of the 
Senate, and press vigorously my reso- 


the | lution, in order that the entire civilized 


world may realize that the people of 
the United States will not acquiesce 
without protest in the violation of the 
recognized laws of civilized warfare.” 

i 


AMERICAN RAILWAY 
EXPRESS WAGES CUT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illingis—The wages of 
employees of the American Railway 
‘Express, numbering about 50,000, will 
be cut 6 cents per hour, according to 
the latest wage ruling of the United 
States Railway Labor Board. The 
order, which goes into effect on 
August 1, will not affect the few hun- 
dred employees engaged in shop work. 
It is estimated that the saving to the 
company through the reduction will 
approximate $8,000,000 yearly. 

The general wage award made by 
the board last year gave the express 
workers an increase of 16 cents per 
hour, so that the present cut leaves 


them with 10 cents per hour more than 
they were getting during the war 


period. 


GERMAN WORKERS 


ISSUE DEFENSE 


BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— 
(By The Associated Press)—German 


4 organized Labor, which has just re- 


— 
— 
. 
N 


ceived the text of the address de- 
livered at the Denver convention of 
the American Federation of Labor by 
President Samuel Gompers of the fed- 
eration, charging that German Labor 
was responsible for the war, gave out 
today through its general commission 


reply. “has as little cause to hide his 
face in.shame as the American work- 
man. The -contention of Mr. Gom- 
that the German workmen could 
prevented the war by the sacri- 


| perlalism. Their purpose was to se- 
cure the quick ending of the war 
through a peace of understanding. 
During the war we strove—we admit 
with insuffidient success—to prevent 
the worst horrors: We vainly opposed 
the opening of the ruthless submarine 
warfare. But on the other hand we 
succeeded in stopping the Belgian a 
portations. 

“Recently we caused Germany 0 
accept the terrific burden of the ul- 
timatum in order to open the way 
through colossal sacrifice for the re- 
establishment of real peace. We are 
combatting the nationalistic policy of 
revenge and we are working for dem- 
ocracy and true peace. 

“We would be happy if the American 
workers would renounce unjustifiable 
reproaches, let bygones be bygones, 
and extend us the hand of comrade- 
ship in our common endeavors.” 


GREEKS CAPTURE. _ 
RAILWAY TERMINUS 


1 cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
ATHENS, Greece (Wednesday) 
The Greek army is advancing on four 
points and, following on its occupation 
of Yenishehr and Hassan Pasha, Chi- 
vril has been captured. The com- 
mencement of operations has aroused 
‘great enthusiasm. 


ATHENS, Greece (Tuesday) —. 
(Greek Official Agency)—-The Greek 
offensive against the Turkish Nation- 
@lists, which started on Monday on 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Towns the Greeks have occupied 


Map shows Yonishehr and railway 
terminus of Chivril, which have just been 
captured by the Greek troops in their new 
offensive against the Kemalist Turks. 


the Brussa front in Ante geet 
an 


along the line to 1 
under excellent conditio a” 

News of the successful initiation of 
the movement was received with 
jubilation by the crowds surrounding 
the bulletin boards in Athens, which 
were particularly gleeful over the an- 
nouncement from the Greek Ministry 
at noon that the important railway 
town of Chivril, the terminus of the 
road to Smyrna (about 145 miles east 
of Smyrna and 45 miles south of 
Afiun Kara Hissar) has been occupied 
by the Greek troops. 

Announcement also was made of the 
bombing by Greek airplanes of Eski- 
Shehr and Kutaia. Two Turkish am- 
munition depots at Eski-Shehr were 
exploded. 

The Greek press, without distinc- 
tion of parties, echoes the solidly 
patriotic spirit of the people, the Ven- 
iselist organs joining with the others. 
in acclaiming the Greek arms. 

The “Estia,” Veniselist, declares 
it is not Greece, but Hellenism, which 
has been oppressed for centuries. It 
protests against the many errors and 
misconceived prejudgments of the al- 
lied capitals, and declares: “It can- 
not be doubted that it is Europe, with 
its many noble traditions, that has 
come to grips with Asia and its brutal 
instincts.” 


DAMAGE. CLAIMS 
AGAINST MEXICO 


Special tc The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Although the State Department has 
not been officially notifled of the pro- 
posal by President Alvaro Obregon 
that countries whose nationals have 
suffered from the violence of former 
revolutions in Mexico shall meet with 
Mexican representatives to consider 
the appointment of a commission to 
pass upon such claims, it is believed 
that this is a development in line with 
a plan projected under the Carranza 
régime whereby the American Am- 
bassador was to appoint a representa- 
tive and the President of Mexico one, 
and these two to select a third to pass 
upon the disputed claims of damages 
by Americans. A law covering such 
conditions was passed in 1913. 

According to the reports received 
here, Mexican embassies and legations 
have been instructed to notify inter- 
ested nations of the desire of the Mexi- 
can Government to provide for the just } 
and amicable settlement of foreign 
claims by this method. The pertfod 
from 1910 to the present time is the 
period during which claims for alleged 
damages may be put forward. 

There was a discussion of the de- 
sirability of enacting new legislation 
on this subject, but it was decided 
that the law of 1913 was sufficient to 
meet the present situation. 


DRY LAW INDICTMENTS 
Specisa! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The grand 
jury yesterday returned 70 indictments 
out of 125 cases of alleged violations 
of the state dry enforcement law. The 


former jury returned 26 out of 101. 


| private arrangement 


Jr., 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

‘CHICAGO, Illinois — Support of 
legislation that will afford every op- 
portunity for more building construc- 
tion by private initiative and more. 
ownership of homes through liberal 
t of financing was 
jurged by. Senator liam M. Calder, 
of New York, addressing the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards at the Auditorium 
theater here yesterday. 

Measures considered by the Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction were 
recommended. by the Senator for “re- 
lieving a critica] situation confront- 
us today and forestalling subsidies,” 

“I warn this convention and the 
public,” said Senator Calder, “that 
unless every, practical and econom- 
ically sound facility is afforded the 
active resumption of construction 
work, this continually increasing 
structural shortage may bring: about 
such a state of need that paternalistic 


subsidy legislation must be resorted, 
to. We may be approaching a condi-. 


tion of affairs such as exists in many 
European countires today. This will 
mean the adoption of Buropean prece- 
dents born of the paternalism of mon- 
archies, rather than a continuation of 
the American precedents which have 
made it possible for each man, through 
exceptional thrift and industry, to be- 
come a property owner.” 


President Harding’s Message 
Assurance that the business outlook 


of the country is fast improving was, 


given by President Harding in a 
message sent to the convention. Presi- 
dent Harding said, in part: 

“At a time when confidence is the 
greatest need, I am glad to extend 


-greetings to the men whose specialty 


is inspiring confidence, and who have 
done so much to make America a 
home-building and a home-owning 
community. I feel able to say ‘that 
there are special reasons for the as- 
surance that the business outlook is 
fast improving.” 

That $3,000,000,000 was lost in wages 


by labor because of the inactivity in 
the building trades in 1921, was the 


assertion made by Daniel Crawford 
president of the Philadelphia 
Operative Builders Association, in ad- 


dressing the afternoon session of the 


convention. 

“The bankers made a serious error 
in permitting the inflation which took 
place between the spring of 1919 and 
the spring of 1920.” said Mr. Crawford, 
“for had they put on the brakes when 
a they found the reserve diminishing, 
they could have ‘stemmed the tide of 
inflation, and could have prevented 
much of the suffering which has beén 
experienced during the year. The re- 
sult of all this has been to create 
among the institutions that ordinarily 
financed building construction, and 
investors in general, a_ spirit of 
caution and inactivity, which if carried 
to extremes, will be just as hurtful as 
the period of over-extension and in- 
flation proved to be.” 


Tourists Parks Advocated 


Establishment of parks in every 
community for automobile tourists, 
was advocated by Harry K. Fritchman, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boise, Idaho. Mr. Fritchman, 
who conceived and developed the idea 
of the famous Tourist Park in Boise, 
described the operation of the park, 
and the history of its establishment. 
He said that it had not cost the city 
of Boise a dollar. The establishment 


of such parks was a fine display of 


civic hospitality, he said, and it was 
a good business proposition to estab- 
lish camping places for automobile 
travelers. 

At the opening session of the con- 
vention on Tuesday, Fred E. Taylor of 
Portland, Oregon, president of the Na- 
tional Association, urged the establish- 
ment of real estate courses in the edu- 
cational institutions of the country. 
He also recommended that a publicity 


campaign be undertaken to popularize, 


and explain the word “realtor,” mean- 
ing real estate agent. 


STEAMSHIP PASSENGERS HELD 
Special to The Christian Stience Monitor 
from its Eastern News ce 

NEW YORK, New York—One hun- 
dred and fifty-three of the cabin pas- 
sengers of the Mauretania, on the ar- 
rival of the steamship yesterday, were 
held on board by the immigration au- 
thorities, pending permission to land 
from Washington. Among the prom- 
inent persons temporarily ‘ detained 
were James M. Barnes, the profes- 
sional golfer; Michael Fokine, the 
dancer, and his wife and son; ana 
a number of British cotton brokers. 
Eight British subjects were permitted 
to land when Washington reported 
Britain’s quota of immigrants not yet 
filled. 


NAVAL BILL SIGNED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The annual naval appropriation bill 
was signed by President Harding late 
on Tuesday. The bill carries approxi- 


mately $410,000,000 and its signing 


ended the technical lapse of navy 
funds which had existed since July 


1, when the fistal year began. Under 


a resolution which accompanied the 
bill to the White House the appropri- 


ations were made retroactive to July 


1, to cover up any technical deficits 
because of the lapse. 


WAGE CUT OPPOSED 
enn to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Following 
the settlement of the strike.of the 
marine engineers, and other seamen’s 
‘unions, arrangements are now being 
«made by the shipping operators to ob- 


‘Shipping Board, July 19. 


25 | PROCLAMATION ON 
Calder Urges Legislative Aid 


END OF WAR IN DOUBT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Whether there is to be or not to 
be a proclamation by the President 


of the United States formally declar- 
ing the war at an end between the 
Teutonic 


United States and the 
powers, is still hanging flre, awaiting 
the investigation and decision of the 
Attorney-General... The President has 
been veering to the opinion that such 
a proclamation might be desirable 
even if not strictly necessary. 

While the fundamental purpose of 
the proclamation, as at first consid- 
ered, was to put an end to war legis- 
lation and agencies created by it, it 


develops that it may put out of ex- 


istence certain agencies which it is 
desired to continue, at least for the 
present. One of these is the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. It was said 
that the Shipping Act provided that it 
should cease to function when peace 


‘Was proclaimed by the President. 


Now, im the readjustment of the 
United States Shipping Board, and the 
announced intention of putting the 
American merchant marine on a prac- 
tical paying basis, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has been revived 
and three men appointed as vice- 
presidents to act; with the chairman 
of the Shipping Board, as directors of 
operations. 

It was said at the office of the Ship- 
ping Board yesterday, however, that 
there was a provision in the Jones 
bill creating the Merchant Marine 


to the effect that the Emergency Fleet 


Corporation should continue to func- 
tion until all of the ships had been 
sold and that previous law on the 
subject was thereby abrogated. 

As it will be a long time before 
all the ships are sold and as the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, as at 
present constituted, will have no pur- 
pose in continuing after that fact, 
this will not be jeopardized by a 
proclamation of peace. The attorney- 
general is endeavoring to find out if 
there are any other agencies whose 
activities might be questioned if such 
a proclamation were issueud. 


TAMPICO RESUMING 
OIL DEVELOPMENT 


TAMPICO, Mexico—Resumption of 
operations in the Tampico district by 
oil companies is expected in official 
circles here. Drilling permits. are 
being granted daily by. the govern- 
ment and some companies have con- 
tinued work during the past month 
without discharging any men. It ha: 
been declared by a government of- 
ficial that the situation here is not 
a local problem, but the outcome of 
world conditions. He said that the 
new taxes placed on petroleum ex- 
ports had but secondary influence on 
operations in this district. 

Refineries are working, and several 
companies are storing large quanti- 
ties of oil in their tanks, which had 
been nearly emptied by the heavy ex- 
portations made in June. That was 
the second most important month of 
the present year in oil shipments, 
1,313,773 tons of oil having been ex- 
ported. The Huasteca Petroleum 
Company established a record by 
loading six tankers on June 30. 

Since the beginning of July exporta⸗ 
tion of oil has been greatly reducea, 
the outgoing tankers averaging but 
three or four daily, compared to 10 
or 11 during the preceding months. 
It is reported, however, that the 
Huasteca Company has ordered its 
tankers to be made ready to resume 
operations in the near future. The 
Texas company intends to load eight 
tankers this week, this company ex- 
porting light oils, as usual. 


ARMY PLANES SINK 
GERMAN DESTROYER 


NEWPORT NEWS, Virginia — The 
German destroyer G-102 was sunk yes- 
terday by an army bombing plane 
from Langley Field. 

The destroyer, anchored at sea off 
the Virginia capes, was sunk by bombs 
dropped down from the Martin bomb- 
ing planes that led the attack, re- 
ports to Langley Field said. The big 
D. H. planes did not get a chance at 
the target. No problem of locating 
the target was involved. 

Between 55 and 60 planes, 52 of 
them army machines from Langley 
Field and the remainder naval sea- 
planes, took part in thé attack. Six 
bombing planes of the smaller type 
reported having sent down 25-pound 
personnel bombs, many of which ap- 
peared to be direct hits. They soared 
over the target four times in forma- 
tion volleying bombs; then gave way 
to bigger craft with heavier bombs. 

This is the first time that land ma- 
chines have operated over water s0. 
far from their base, it is said. The 
tests were made to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of land machines under 
these conditions. 

Two big bombers were disqualified 
and forced to turn back by engine 
trouble, before they reached the scene 
ot operations. Pilots said they could 
have continued, but were under orders 
to take no chances. 


JTALIAN CABINET CONSOLIDATED 


ecia] cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News ce 


ROME, Italy (Wednesday) — The 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Mr de Nicola, has withdrawn his resig- 
nation = consequently the position 
of the omi Cabinet has been con- 
solidated, | 


i 


iia L of it of $15,000,000 Is 


Called . Inadequate to Liqui- 
date Obligations in Depression 
Despite’ Favorable Situation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Declaring that financial depression 
in the Philippine Islands is due to the 
game causes that are responsible for 
its existence elsewhere, Jose P. 
Melencio denies that it is an indica- 


tion of flnancial incompetence, or that 
because of it the Filipinos should be 
refused their independence. 

“There is nothing unusual in the re- 
quest to have the limit of Philippine 
indebtedness increased from $15,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000," said Mr. Melencio. 
“The need for that increase is not a 
sudden need. It has long been felt 
that the limit, $15,000,000 set by an 
act of Congress years ago, was too 
inadequate for the needs of the Archi- 
pelago. General McIntyre, chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, testified 
that the increase now sought has been 
asked by every governor America has 
ever sent out there. 


Canada’s Debt Greater 


“That the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands can afford this increase of 
indebtedness cannot be disputed. In 
1919, the revenues of the government 
were $36,843,461.59. The estimated 
revenues for this year will be about 
$42,000,000. The assessed value of the 
taxable property in the islands was, 
for the last year, $802,952,684; in 
American money, $401,476,342. The 
present condition of the Philippines 
therefore, as well as the present value 
of the taxable property would warrant 
a far greater extension of the limit of 
indebtedness than now is required. 

“It will be remembered that at the 
close of the Civil War the United 
States had a total indebtedness of $3,- 


000,000,000, while Canada with a popu- 


lation less than that of the Philippines, 
has 3 inflebtedness of 32,000. 

and is now increasing it in or- 
der to take care of her soldiers. 


New Credit Needed 


“In fact, the present indebtedness | 
of the Philippines is much less than 


the indebtedness of almost all the 
small independent countries of the 
world. It is less than that of Argen- 
tina, that of Belgium, Bolivia, Bul- 
garia, Chile and Denmark. Ecuador, 
Norway, Peru and Sweden also have 
greater indebtedness than the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

“The trouble is not with the Fili- 
pinos. Their warehouses are filled 
with grain. Merchants’ shelves are 
crowded with clothing and shoes. 
They have all the mechanical power 
they need and ali the labor they want. 
Transportation and communication 
facilities are functioning normally. 
As regards the National Bank, it has 
a superfluity of assets, but these are 
‘frozen’—there is no way to liquidate 
collaterals: Encouraged by the tre- 
mendous prosperity experienced soon 
after the signing of the armistice, this 
semi-government institution carried 
on an extensive banking business, ex- 
tending credits freely to private com- 
mercial enterprises and lending money 
to cocoanut oil concerns, copra pro- 
ducers, sugar planters, and many 
others. 


Business Outlook Good 


“The depression ensuing found its 
funds tied up. Internationa] trans- 
shipments of goods have ceased. The 
machinery of exchange and credit is 
clogged and does not function as 
usual. Consumption even of goods 
called necessities has decreased. 

“The general business outlook in the 
Philippines, however, is bright, at least 
by comparison with other parts of the 
world. This is clear from the ex- 
change rates. On June 18 last, sight 
drafts on Manila were quoted at 8 per 
cent, that is, the peso was worth 46 
cents, parity being 50 cents: 

“The Philippines possess things that 
the world must have. If therefore, 
unsettled conditions of the world mar- 
kets have killed prices, those same 
markets wil] come back to the islands 
as the process of readjustment pro- 
ceeds. Even now, were it not that the 
government needs additional revenues 
to keep public works going on and the 
currency stabilized, it is believed it 
could have fared along on current in- 
come until the National Bank was 
able to release considerable portions 
of the ‘frozen’ funds.” 


ANTI-DRY LEAGUE 
IS DISCREDITED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
TRENTON, New Jersey—The anti- 
dry league of New Jersey and its 
alleged tens of thousands of members 
are a joke, according to Samuel Wil- 
son of the Anti-Saloon League, who 
has investigated the league. Mr. 
Wilson reports that it was incorporat- 
ed on April 30, 1921, by a group of 
“irresponsible unknowns” who are 
gathering money in saloons to destroy 
the Eighteenth Amendment. City 
directories, he said, threw no light on 
these incorporators, and repeated 
visits to the organization’s office failed 
to discover either president or secre- 
tary. Mr. Wilson says it is evident 
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TURKS DEPORTING. 
| GREEK INHABITA! 


Special to The Christian nales Monitor 

ATHENS, Greece American travel- 
ers and others arriving here from 
Sameun report details on the persecu- 
tions of Christian populations living 
in this region. The notorious chief, 
Osman Agha, arriving’ at Samsun the 
second day of Bairam, a Turkish cele- 
bration, inaugurated his entry by the 
killing of 10 Greeks. Then surrounding 
the stores of the American Tobacco 
Company, he arrested all the Greek 
clerks, numbering about 800, and had 
them transported in an unknown di- 
rection. Then he had the Greek quar- 
ter surrounded and arrested 1500 
other Greeks who were deported in 
the interior, The population of 30 
other villages in the Samsun region 
were killed while they were being 
transported to the place of exile. Other 
villages having refused to comply with 
the deportation order were set on fire 
‘by the Turks, and the i bitants 
were killed. The American Commis- 
sion which went to this place wit- 
nessed these crimes and brought evi- 
dence, which was shown to the Turk- 
ish Governor. 

At Kerassund all the Greeks from 
16 to 30 years of age were arrested 
and brought to the interior in an un- 
known direction. Since the beginning 
of the war the Turks exterminated by 
massacres, deportations, and famine, 
more than 250,000 Greeks of the Pont 
and as many other Greeks from the 
interior of Asia Minor. This work of 
exterminating an entire and peaceful 
population is pursued right before the 
eyes of a civilized world. A strong 
band composed of Turks and Lazes 
attacked the village of Armoudli, the 
near Isle of Karamoussal, and set fire 
to the houses on the River Aines. 

A Hellenic detachment stationed in 
this region finally repulsed the ag- 
gressors. The Cucumenic Patriar- 
chate is very much concerned over the 
reports which are constantly received 
by the metropolitan, regarding the 
fact that the Greeks of the interior 
are subjected to massacres and perse- 


cutions. The Patriarchate will give to 
the British High Commissioner a long 
memorandum showing in detail the 
Turkish crimes. At the same time, 
the Patriarchate will call the attention 
of the inter-allied authorities to the 
illegitimate proceedings of the Turks 
in violation of the régime laid down 
by the inter-allied contro] at Con- 
}stantinople, the arrest of the Greeks 
coming from Ismid and other locali- 
ties of Marmora under the pretext 


that they participated in the misdeeds 
against the Turks. 


‘MORALE OF THE GREEK ARMY 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ATHENS, Greece—Demetrois Gou- 
naris, the Premier, arrived from 
Smyrna and expressed his great con- 
fidence in the army, which will do its 
duty. The leader of the opposition, 
Mr. Strates, who arrived on the same 
day from a visit to the front, declared 
that the soldiers are full of spirit. He 
added that Greek war material was 
abundant and the contro] of the or- 
ganization so perfect that he was 
astonished. These authorized asser- 
tions and declarations are the best 
denials to news issued from suspected 
sources sometimes regarding mutiny 
in the Greek army, other times con- 
cerning Turkish victories, or else on 
the hesitation of the Greek people to 
accomplish the task confronting them. 
The rumor concerning the meeting of 
Mr. Gounaris with the High French 
Commissioner in Constantinople is 
denied. , 


PROFIT FROM PRISONERS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Manufacture of mai] sacks at the 
Atlanta Federal Penitentiary is ex- 
pected to net the government a profit 
of about $75,000, Attorney-General 
Daugherty said yesterday. The profit 
would be above expenses and the pay- 
ment of a bonus to the prisoners en- 
gaged in the work. There was con- 
siderable opposition to prison-made 
goods competing in the market with 
the products of union labor, he said, 
but he believed that prisoners, by en- 
gaging in useful occupations, should 
be given an opportunity to fit them- 
selves to become better citizens upon 
attaining their freedom. 


ITALIAN GENERAL IN AMERICA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—General 
Pietro Badoglio, chief of staff of the 
Italian army, has arrived here from 
Naples, Italy, to spend two months in 
the United States as guest of the 
United States army. General BadoglLio, 
greeted by thousands of his country- 
men, was accompanied by Colonel 
Sicilani, aide, and by an orderly. 
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Make Reservations now for the 


ST. LAWRENCE SEASON 


+ DIRECT SERVICES 
MONTREAL and QUEBEC . 


TO 
LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, HAVRE 
LONDON, SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTWERP, NAPLES 
GENEVA 


SAILING EVERY: ‘FEW DAYS 
Ocean voyage shortened by two delight- 
ful days along. the pues 

St. Lawrence River and Gulf 
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and the traditional 


fan 


“somtyme a haven 

by reason of the sande 
has choaked the harbour and 
f the lands and houses, 
many devises they use to prevent the 
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Is there g up a new system 
of coinage the United States? In 


stated that only the federal Congress 
shall have power to coin money. Yet, 
how shall be classified the new 
“street-car money” which is appear- 
ing in so many cities, if one does 
not regard it as money? True, it is not 
“legal tender” for 
|fares; for that matter, neither are 
postage stamps, or checks, or Liberty 
bonds, or mileage books legal tender; 
nor are pennies or 5-cent pieces 
strictly offerable for payments in 
sums exceeding a dollar. But in 
cities like Baltimore, Pittsburgh and 
Spokane, when one presents a half- 
dollar or,a dollar to the trolley-car 

. he is given as a matter of 
course, part or all his change in car- 
fare coins. Soon the telephone com- 
panies, raising their local ]-rates 
above five cents, may start issuing 
slot-currency at, say, four for a 


‘}quarter. If public utilities are to step | 


in pretty generally and make. odd- 


j valued coins because federal money is 


ie not conveniently denominated, it is an 


where- 


interesting speculation why large de- 
partment stores and chains of 
groceries should not find authority and 
e for private half-cents; six-cent 
war-tax tokens, and the like. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘}Mghtful complication of crime. 
cannot be easily conceived ' 


clothes most of the grand dramas which have 
been produced in Paris for the last 
e- | half dozen years, and thinking over all 


leave to be heartily ashame ot the 


the Constitution it is specifically | 


a 


ything but cad 


the whole m 


land. much less described. . Or, 
speak more seriously, and to come, 
‘last, to the point. After having seen 


that one has seen... a man may take 


manner in which he has spent his 
ee se J 

What an epitome of the great ro- 
mantics of 1840! We of this gener- 


in Eng- 


dele 
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A 
li summits, taking the form of 
square-faced, outcropping cliffs and 
semi-detached huge stone “houses,” 
causes the trail to seek out vertical 
fissures, narrow ledges and exposed 
“root ladders”; turning, twisting, 
changing character at every dozen 
strides» White spruce, cherry birch, 


ation do not perhaps appreciate the 


beech and hemlock predominated. 
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courage of the sturdy English man of 


fons and nonsense of the romantic 
aposties. And where now is the 
French romantic drama? Gone and 
forgotten, never to be revived save as 
a curiosity, 
Elizabeth 


William N akepeace Thackeray 


As he appeared at the time the “Paris Sketch Book” was written 


When your way takes you to an open 
letters who wrote it, brushing aside | rocky lédge where sunlight strikes in, 
of theories and pre- blueberries load the 


‘Dwarf cornel’s white blossoms spring 
i from the mossy coverings of the ledges 


as the plays of the thick enough in spots to hide the 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


kneehigh bushes; 
kill bears, eating them by the handful. 
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ible 
great bulk is blocking. 
the outer world used by his tribe since 
time was. Porcupines simply cannot 
believe themselves unwelcome; 
come in anyway, after repeated re- 
buffs, in naive innocence, to sniff at 
your hair, smell of your rucksack con- 
tents, or nibble at the remarkable 
stuff of your blanket. 


gins, a gentle, soothing shower, and 
puts you to sleep. But soon the laws 
of 
Water will run downward despite hu- 
man preferences. 
ing ‘but ever so slightly down from 
front to rear, shortly begins to induce 
droplets to dart in and fall upon your 
neck—and feet. The process begun, it 
goes on with increasing facility. You 
think of the trenches of Flanders, and 
try resolutely to slumber—and do, a 
little. Tiny pools form under you and 
heighteh the realism. One’s concept 
of the extent of geologic time is im- 
measurably more vivid after a night 
or two of wondering sleeplessly how 
long it will be before dawn. 
shower stops, and the next bit of ton- 
sciousness that returns shows you a 
clear, 
wonders!—you lie looking downward’ 
at stars. 
the cave mouth which opens upon the 
wide 
possible to look down upon stars, and 
the strange situation stirs you. Then, 
slumber again, and dawn. The sun, 
after much in the way of preliminary 
light effects, emerges—clear-red from 
the distant east—and now yor are 
again looking downward at a sun. 
is as if you were enthroned elsewhere 
‘than upon earth: 
vantage point detached from 
world. 


night to be spent on another mountain 
top; caveless, it is true, but you will 
be better off in the oiled-silk tent. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


shrouded the classic game of polo— 
originally known as hockey on horse- 
back—are gradually being revealed to 
the multitude, so that it bids fair to 
rival almost 
larity more democratized sports, such 
as lawn tennis, golf and cricket. 


fast game—faster by far than any 
other—the 
phases is 
ee veh. Ge game for strong, fearless men. It is, 
and vou follow the habit.of the Cats- moreover, a game which fosters the 
highest form of sportsmanship. For 
this reason, perhaps, more than any, 
is 
more desirable. 
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And then at last, more rain. It be- 


hydrostatics assert themselves. 


The cave top, slop- 
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The 


atar-lit sky; and—-wonder of 
They are below the leve! of 


horizon. Not commonly is it 


It 


looking from a 
the 


Up, and on the trai! again; next 


— — ee ee ess 


POLO 


ö 


The mysteries which have en- 


in international popu- 


Polo is a great and clean game, a 


rapidity of tts varying 
its great fascination—a 


its spreading popularity all the 
There is no reviling 


The winter is the “harvesting sea- 
son” of the placer miner of the Amer-. 
ican west. It is them that he gathers 

gold nuggets and dust from the 
slui¢es, puts it in flasks or strong bags 
and ships“ it to the refinery, or mint, 
much in the same way that a farmer 
ships his potatoes to market. 

Curiously enough, gold is of vary- 
ing value. The so‘called market value 
of pure gold remains practically sta- 
tionary, but gold as it is mined from 
the eafth, particularly gold that is 
placer dug in the United States, is not 
always of the same texture and qual- 
ity. Even in the same district, or in 
the same mine, gold differs in value. 
For one shipment the miner may get 
returns of $19.20 an ounce; the next 
shipment may bring him $19 an ounce, 
or it may drop as low as $18.20 an 
ounce, 

This varying value of gold, espe- 
cially gold nuggets as they are found 
in the earth, is due to the coarseness 
or the fineness of the metal. Indeed, 
it is the texture of the metal that 
decides the value of gold. On the 
same creekbed the nuggets uncovered 
near the mouth of the stream are 
often of better texture and quality 
than those found nearthe source. The 
reason for this is evident: The nug- 
gets uncovered near the stream’s 
mouth have traveled farther, and have 
been longer separated from the parent 
vein far up on the mountainside. This 
traveling—washing, rolling, rubbing, 
smoothing—renders them harder, 
smoother, more compact, and of finer 
grain. Being of better quality, they 
are of higher alue. 

Nuggets uncovered near the parent 
vein often contain particles of quartz 
and other foreign matter. The quartz 


“Well begun is half done” is & 
truism in the ears of every child, an 
easy phrase, which is repeated in sea- 
son and out and, very often, for want 
of something better to say. There is, 
however, something about a good be- 
ginning which makes it almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate its importance if 


the thing begun happens to be a book, 
though we may be sure that what is 
read first upon tke printed page is dy 
no means certainly what was first 
written there. .The first sentence of 
one of the dialogues was written 70 
times before Plato was satisfied, a fact 
which moved Samuel Butler to great 
wrath. Pläto's having had 70 shies 
at one sentence is quite enough to ex- 
plain to me why I dislike him,” he 
said. And the thing can, of course, be 
overdone just as the ending can be too 

well polished: fy 

Plain is the trick of doing Latin Prose, 

And esse videantur at the close 

Makes it to all intents and purposes 

As good as anything of Cicero’s. 
wrote A. D. Godley in the “Rubaiyat 
of Moderations.” 

Let us think of famous beginnings: 
we must not waste time over classical 
examples for all things classical tend 
to be tags, and little else having been 
drummed into us when we were not 
in a mood to appreciate the esthetics 
of good beginnings, such tags are 
headed by the first words of the 
Afneid, arma virumque cano” so ex- 
cellently translated “arm a man with 
a dog.” Perhaps the most famous be- 
ginning of all is Rouseeau’s “Contrat 
Social: “man was born free yet every- 
where he is in chains,” words which 
became the watchword of a revolution 
and a cause for the trembling of 
kings. “Of man’s first disobedience, 
and the fruit” has the true quality 
about it and has been on many per- 
sons’ lips though they read no more of 
“Paradise Lost’’ than this. 

But perhaps of all English writers 


is, for the most part, mere dross, so 
far as real value goes, and its weight 
deducts from the value weight of the 
gold. The absolute value of a nugget 
can only be determined after it is 
melted and refined. This value is 
based on the value of pure gold. By 
“pure” is meant absolute freedom from 
any alloy or other metals. One cubic 
inch of pure gold weighs 10.12883 
ounces troy, and is worth $209.38. A 
single ounce of pure gold is worth 
$20.67. But very few miners receive 
$20.67, or even $20 an ounce for their 
product. Even the retorted or melted- | 


down bricks shipped from the quartz | 
mines fail to bring this price. | 
Though placer gold nuggets may 


have every appearance of being pure, f 


may be even, smooth and of good tex- | 
ture, they will yet fall short in value 


because of other metals with which 
the gold is associated. Gold, even in 


its original state, is“ nearly always al- 
nes with silver and frequently with 
tellurium, bismuth, and lead. It also 
associates in nature with metallic sul- 
phides, such as galena, iron and cop- 
per pyrites. 


he who excelled at the writing of first 
sentences was Lord Bacon; nearly 
every one of the essays is perfect in 
this particular and many cling to the 
memory from the first moment of 
hearing them. “An ant is a wise crea- 
ture for itself, but it is a shrewd 
thing in an orchard or garden.“ God 
Almighty first planted a garden. And 
indeed it is the purest of human pleas- 
ures.” “Studies serve for delight. for 
amusement, and for ability.” “What 
is truth? asked jesting Pilate and 
would not stay for an answer.” The 
essay as an art form is made or un- 


| made by this very quality, T. T., who 


wrote a volume of essays published in 
1614, began one “Of Painting the 
Face” thus excellently: “If that 
which is most ancient be best, then 
the face that one is borne with, is bet- 
ter than one that is borrowed.” 

Of a different kind, yet no less 
arresting for the sonority of its 
manner as those for their quaintness 
or directness of beauty, is the begin-, 
ning of Boswell’s Life of Johnson: 
“To write the life of him who excelled 
all mankind in writing the lives of 
others. and who, whether we consider 


The purest gold of the western 
placer mines is that found in the so- 


his extraordinary endowments, or his 


Aus are occasionally per- Sround. 
formed by students for students. Several times during the day you 
Thackeray’s admirable translations have seen deer tracks in the mud 
of the French romantic drama, and his | near spring-holes. But recently spring- 
accompanying observations, are peren- | holes have-ceased; and this is one rea- 
nially entertaining. They will ~be son you have been reluctant to make 
mane yi . „paris b ogy camp along the route. The rain for a 
mong them is a quotation from the tim 8 * . 
English chil-| ephemeral doings of the day, with an works of Roger de Beauvoir, a gen- . os saan 5 — 8 
era. Then added pleasure, the pleasure of con-'tleman who actually lived many 


of oppoments, nq petty bickerings, no various works, has been equaled by 


suspicion of anything underhanded in Called “dry diggings.” These are lo- 

re it 3 no bitter feeling. It cated high up on mountain tops and few in any age, is an arduous, and 

is played simply for its own sake; Fidges. above and out of reach of all maybe reckoned in me a presumptu- 
' surrounding wash channels and ous task.” 


To be compared with this. 
defeat is accepted in the same w 
victory. p W streams. The peculiar location ot of course. is Johnson's own first words 


In no matches has the fine spirit of | these dry diggings has led to the belief of Rasselas. “Ye who listen with 
the sport been better exemplified than On the part of some miners that placer | credulity to the whispers of fancy, 
in those between the representatives | Sold does not always originate in and pursue with eagerness the phan- 
of the two great English-speaking duartz veins or ledges. Asa matter | toms of hope; who expect ... that 
countries for the cup first presented ot fact, these dry diggings are out of the deficiencies of the present day 


solution has been Is there growing up a new system 

ae e of a dwelling in Paris, making his living 

y after| by his pen. He wrote immensely; he 

ec f “ne wrote stories, essays, criticisms, de- 
ae” OS SS Walks scriptions of the life about him; and 
f the town, sedately ac- he wrote so wisely and wittily, that we 
a „ the peti can still read his account of the 


* 
„ * 


. Wittenberg, 


‘ 


come what may—even 


town 


| de 
days, but generally h 


plating vivid pictures of vanished 


things. Thackeray frequented the the- 


ater, from which he derived an un- 
failing enjoyment, though it was not 
always, or even dtten, the kind of 
amusement the playwright and the 
players intended to provide. 

“The Paris of 1841 was the fiery heart 
of what is loosely called the romantic 


movement in literature, painting and 


gives an 


and moved by ap 
in the time of 


ba ee ait — 
‘ Va oo ‘The property upon 
f 9 d. was bought by 


oP ae 
. * 


1 pupil and fol- 
woisey, with other lands and 
„and a magnificent mansion 
ead by the landlord for. his 

empty site. This 
ng Gn: | having some 

Pilot of land left for a 
) caused the pales 

ing “on a 


the drama. Much has been written on 
the subject, perhaps too much. Briefly, 
that particular phase of the romantic 
period was associated rather with per- 
sons than with ideas. Certain men, 
themselves experimenting with new 
| methods, set the fashion. Among the 
greatest of these was Victor Hugo. In 
1830 Hugo protiuced “Hernani,” a tre- 
mendous drama which marked a revo- 
lution in the art of tife theater, and 
whose successors Thackeray describes. 
Side by side with the new drama. 
survived (as it still survives) the 
French classical tradition: the tra- 
dition of Racine, of Corneille, of 
Moliére; the classical tragedy and 
comedy. And there was also the per- 
ennial French farce, the Palais Royal 

| entertainment. Or, as keray ex- 
plains: “There are three kinds of 
drama in France, which you may sub- 
divide as much as you please. There 
is the old classical drama, well-nigh 
dead, and full time, too; old tragedies, 
in which half-a-dozen characters ap- 
pear, and spout sonorous Alexandrines 
for half-a-dozen hours. . There 
are classical comedies in verse, too, 
wherein the knavish valets, rakish 


free-spoken serving-women discourse 
Alexandrines as loud as the Horaces 
‘the Cid. 
“An Englishman will seldom recon- 
cile himself to the ‘roulement’ of the 
es, and the painful recurrence of 
rhymes; for my part, I had rather 
Saqui's, or see Deburau 
on a rope: his lines are quite 


father. Good heav- 
a number of gay 
-widows, and silly hus- 


[months in England, as an attaché to 
the embassy of M. de Polignac. He 
places the heroine of his tale in a 
petit réduit prés e Strand, ‘with a 
green and fresh jalousie, and a large 
blind, let down all day; you fancied 
‘you were entering a bath of Asia, as 
soon as you had passed the perfumed 
threshold o? this charming retreat! 
He next places her— 
Dans un square carte, morne et couvert 
de givre, 0 
Od se cache un hégel, aux vieux lions de 
cuivre ; 


and the hero of the tale, a young 
French poet, who is in London, is truly 
unhappy in that village. . . I question 
it a poet in this wide world is so happy 
as M. de Beauvoir, and has made such 
wonderful discoveries. The bath of 
Asia, with green jalousies,“ in which 
the lady dwells; ‘the old hotel, with 
copper lions, in a lonely square’;— 
were ever such things heard of, or 
imagined, but by a Frenchman?... 
And this gentleman has lived for many 
months amongst us; admires William 
Shakspear, the ‘grave et vieux proph- 
éte,’ as he calls him, and never, for an 
instant, doubts that his description 
contains anything absurd!” 


Aid of Russian Scholars 


tSpeciaNy for The Christian Science Monitor 


Maxim Gorky’s endeavor to procure 
for men of letters in Soviet Russia 
sufficient rations has not brought the 
relief which was hoped for, and Fin- 
nish scholars have formed a commis- 
sion at Helsingfors under the chair- 
manship .of Professor Ruin. This 
Finnish commission for aiding Rus- 
sian men of letters is collecting food 
in Finland and in the Scandinavian 
countries to be sent to Petrograd. It 
is also issuing appeals to universities 
and academies elsewhere in Europe 
and in America. Mr. A. W. Igelstroem, 
the sympathetic librarian of the Rus- 
sian section of the Helsingfors Univer- 
sity Library, and Dr. Mansika, univer- 
sity librarian, both members of the 
commission, have gone to Petrograd 
to get in touch with the Russian men 
of letters. There is a Soviet commis- 
sion in the capital whose chairman is 
Gorky. and who counts among its 
members Mr. S. F. Oldenburg, the sec- 
retary of the Academy of Science, the 
philosopher Radl. the naturalist Mr. 
Shimkxievitch, and Mr. Troinitski of the 
Hermitage. A member of the Soviet 
Government granted permission for 
the publications of the Russian Acade- 
my of Science and other Russian bod- 
es, to be sent abroad, and for the 
‘importation of food and books for 
Russian men of letters from foreign 
countries. ) 


[the Wittenberg. 


| darkness. 

f Five miles of uphill trailing ahead; 
and it is quarter past 5 already. 
Shadows arp slanting; hermit thrushes 


' 


are just commencing to sing eve- 
ning hymns antiphonally. Surmount- 
‘ing Cornell Mountain, after thread- 
ing the cloister-like 50 acres of 
virgin timber near its top, which 
baffied lumbermen of three genera- 
tions could not attack, we are half way. 
Their feet buried deep in moss, their 
heavy trunks, stalwart and un- 
branched for 60 feet; no under- 
growth choking the primeval vista; 
this stand of giant spruces affords a 
spectacle well-nigh unmatehed.in the 
Appalachian range. 

About -6:30 you made it; but the 
storm made it ahead of you. Comfort- 
ably damp from both exertion and a 
pelting rain, you reached the Witten- 
berg caves. One of them, used since 
history began for household purposes 
by man and beast, admits of a person 
standing. It is in another, a smaller 
one, you planned to sleep. On a rock- 
shelf in a corner you cooked your eve- 
ning meal; ate it; saw the rain stop; 
and went out to sit on the bald stone 
pavement which forms the ,tip-top of 


e 


At your feet, Gescending from the 
very mouth of the several caves, there | 
is a sheer drop of 700 feet. To the 
east, through the-gathering gloom, the 
furtive. blue ribbon of the Hudson slips 
into sight between two distant high- 
lands. The main peaks df the Catskill 
group lie on every side, rounded, som- 
ber, heavily timbered, neglected by the 
hurrying civilization that once took 
toll of the trees, then passed on. Owls 
have begun to_hoot throatily across 
the silences. Two or three whippoor- 
wills are incessantly repeating the 
hurried, mechanical cry down in the 
gorges beneath you. Hermit thrushes 
are liquidly chanting the closing meas- 
ures of final vespers, putting the earth 
to peaceful rest. A dozen tumbling 
rills far below send up a whispering 
cadence that will lull you to sleep 
soon, as if plashing fountains were 
playing outside your castle casements. 
Once a pair of far-off auto lights 
gleams up at you from out the world 
of. men. You hear the shuffle and 
‘sniffing of porcupines , who are 
leisurely coming out one by one from 
their daytime retreats among the crev- 
ices around you; and now anéethen in- 
differently they trail their rustling 
mantilla of quills. close to where you 
sit. ‘Then heavy night settles down. 

On a pile of oft-replenished houghs 
in one of the smaller caves blankets 
are spread and you ‘slide sidewise in 


to lie upon the soft bed, because the 


in 1886 by the Westchester 
United States of America. 
dent is typical. 
the international encounter of 1914 it 
decame evident 
Cheape, most famous of the English 
players, would not be fit in time to 
take his place in his country’s team. 
Without-hesitation, the American Polo 
Association offered to postpone the 
first test match until Captain Cheape 
was prepared. No desire was there 
to take advantage of an adversary’s 
mishap. 
gratefully accepted—and America lost 
the rubber.“ 


Club, 
One inci- 
Some few days before 


that Capt. Leslie 


The offer, of course, was 


The cup has changed hands many 


times since it was originally presented 
for competition. 
England challenged successfully. Now, 
after a lapse of seven years, an Amer- 
ican side—Mr. Devereux Milburn, Mr. 
L. E. Stoddart, Mr. T. Hitchcock and 
Mr. J. Watson Webb—have crossed the 
Atlantic and at Hurlingham, with its 
undulating lawns, its placid poels and 
background of rich green foliage, at 
once made an auspicious start in their 
attempt to recover the coveted trophy. 


Just before the war 


They conquered by 11 goals to 4 


goals—a pretty substantial margin and 
one which in no way exaggerates the 
superiority of their play. 
was each one of the four, but outstand- 
ing was the American captain, Mr. 
Milburn, a gallant of gallants, in this 
game witnessed by kings and queens, 
and a distinguished crowd, the like of 
which hag never before forgathered 
at a polo contest in England. England, 
naturally, was disappointed at the re- 
sult but that fact did not prevent the 
exchange of hearty cheers and con- 
gratulations. 


Brilliant 


If the players are brave and clever, 


what of the ponies, Aunty Agg, Peggy. 
Miss Jacobs, Sheila, Nina, Tenby, and 
the rest? They are the most delight- 
‘fully lovable things imaginable, as 
premarkable for their compact con- 
‘formation and for their intelligence as 
for their great speed and agility. They 
gallop away at an express rate, turn, 
twist, or stop ‘stock still, just at the 
moment their riders wish. They play 
‘a vastly important part in the game 
they have the power practically to 
make or mar it. 
counter, the superior freshness and 
handiness of their little animals had 
not a little to do with the American 
success. : 
‘party, is particularly beloved by his 


In the latest én- 


Tenby, the veteran of the 


r., Mr. Milburn, for he was pre- 


sented to him by Mr. Harry ‘Payne 
Whitney, 
Four,“ who won the 
Tenby has been a valuable partner in] cricket as the founder of Lord's.“ 


captain of the “Big 
cup in 1909. 


the 


reach of all surrounding ranges and 
ledges, but their origin and formation | 
dates much farther back than that of 
the present geological era. 

Great changes have been wrought, 
on the earth’s surface since the placer | 
mining channels of the dry diggings 
were formed. And in the changing | 
process of the ages, the placer gold. 
the nuggets and finer dust, have been 
reworked and refined in nature's | 
retort. 


Eton and Harrow at Lord's 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The usual invitation, the usual 
cheerful acceptance of refreshments at 
Arbors VII and VIII at Lord's tor 
the Eton and Harrow match. One 


need not be an expert at cricket to find | 
oneself at home among the throng of 
people surging into the enclosure, or | 
carried in a compact mass of bright 
colors and tall hats in the crowd con- 
sisting of past, present and future 
Eton and Harrow boys with their rela- 
tions. | 

Little bits of conversation here and 
there, caught as one passes and re- 
passes, always of pleasant surprise, 
wonder at meeting after’ so many 
years, surprise that their friends have 
altered so little, pleasure to hear news 
of some old schoolfellow whom they 
have lost sight of. 

Then refreshment time comes and 
all and sundry gather round the trestle | 
table in the arbor“ where a great 
china bowl of raspberries and cream is 
a standing dish, and the boy from Eton 
waits briskly upon the guests, taking | 
chaff good-humoredly and agreeing 
that he will never be the great cricket- 
er his father is. He looks so spick and 
span that no one would believe that 
he arrived in London that morning 
from Eton with his top hat bashed out 
of shape, his collar torn, and present- 
ing all the appearances of having been 
in a fray, the initial fray that starts 
the joys of the “Eton. and Harrow.” 
Thomas Lord was born at Thirsk in 
Yorkshire and in the Thirsk register 
is entered as Thomas, son of William 
Lord. Labourer. b. Nov. 23, 1755.” How 
he gained the respect and friendship of 
many of the highest peopie in the land 
and retrieved his family’s fortune, and 
raised a lasting memorial in the Mary- 
lebone playing field has been told by 
those great cricketers Lord Harris and 
Mr. F. S. Ashley-Cooper. Many glibly 
talk of Lord's“ but few know that it 
was honest endeavor and an irresist- 
ible good nature that obtained Thomas 
Lord his high place in the annals of 


will be supplied by the morrow. at- 
tend to the history of Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia.” 

Returning once more to poetry: 
the beginnings of sonnets and lyrics 
cannot come within our scope for 
they should be only part of 1 unified 
whole and not to be thought of as 
things in themselves. Shall I com- 
pare thee to a summer’s day?” “Let 
me not to the marriage of true minds“ 
are inseparable from their context 
and owe their apparent accession of 
familiarity to their place in the index 
to first lines. Not so, however, with 
the line which is perhaps the most 
famous beginning of a not greatly 
read poem in existence: 

A thing of beauty ‘is a joy for ever. 
Perhaps of all those who, given the 
first four words, can supply the other 
five, not one in ten could name the 
poem nor boast of having read it. 
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The Home 
Beautiful 


Rike's Department of 
Interior Decorating 


is moderuly lesign, plan 

and execute all classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
or how seemingly mall. 

The department is under the per- 
sonal supervision of Interior Decorators 
who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
ning The Home Beautiful. Every 
decorative scheme planned comes under 
the personal Care of these creative 
artists. 

_ An extensive selection of Drapery 
Fabrics is carried in stock, so that you 
may choose from a wide assortment. 

Neer plans and suggestions for 
individual treatments submitted with- 
out cost upon request. 


The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Est. 1853 Main at Second 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Beautiful Suits, Coats, Hats 
Lovely Blouses, Dresses, Skirts 
“A Bright Spot of the Town” 


SOUTH BEND, IND, 
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Special to Thé Christian Science Monitor 
- °. from ite Canadian News Office — 


_ WINNIPEG, Manitoba — A confer- 
estern Can- 


es of labor |t6 consider a colonization scheme ad- 
| Ities vanced by the Western Canada Col- 
year’s whole- | onization Association, whose aim is to 

by | Assist in settling the vast unoccupied 
ad- areas in western Canada. 
nt prices caused | ciation has 


Thé asso- 


enlisted the support of 


y influ-| many eastern as well as western busi- 
manufacturers to install ness men and corporations, and more 


than $1,500,000 has been donated for 


The scheme to facilitate land settle- 


‘Supply ment and to make permanent the agri- 


9 population, upon whom the 
try’s welfare depends to such a 


| great extent, rests upon the enactment 
it; oO. five points of legislation, the es- 
{tablishment of a provincial land set- 


tlement board, consisting of one 

» who will be responsible to 
the direction of the minister 
ture in each province; ob- 
taining from the Owners of unoccupied 
land their own sale valuation of their 


unoceupied land, together with terms 


theréon, such sale valué to hold good 
for two years, the owner being allowed 
one year’s interest at 6 cent on 
valuation and a refund of taxes paid 
in case a sale is made after the ex- 
piration of the first year; such valua- 
tion to be the basis for the unoccupied 
land tax; authorize the land settlement 
board to appraise any unoccupied land 
on which the owner has failed to make 
the required return, and, by way of a 
penalty, doubling the unoccupied land 
tax; require the nonresident owner 
of unoccupied land to appoint an agent 
in the locality who will be authorized 
to sell it according to the value and 
terms ‘Med with the land settlement 


in board 
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"from ite Canadian News 
’ Ontario—To a large European countries from whom the 
ted Farmers of On- best classes of settlers usually come. 
Michael Clark of Red Deer, It will be able to direct thé various 
the creed of the classes of homie-seekers to the Iocali- 
National Progressive ties bebt shifed to them 
a tour ot the will cooperate 
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ince, in which he is expected to 
the good relations of eastern 
stern farmers and lay the 

tf a working alliance in 

t ral election. Free trade 
nent in the planks of the 

Party as Dr. Clark would 


fon,” said Dr. Clark, “is not 
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Uniform Scheme Needed 

It is this legislation which the 
association declares is absolutely 
necessary before it can cooperate suc- 
cessfully with the governments of the 
western provinces in obtaining settlers 
for the millions of acres of idle land. 
The chief point to be considered.at the 


conference, then, is the har- 
ibang of the stggested laws 90 — 
a’ scheme may de presented 


provincial assémblies at their next 
sessions. 

The association’s agents will work 
in Great Britain and in the othér 


, while it also 
‘with them in solving 
the ‘various problems common to 
agriculturists, such as those relating 
to kreights, marketing, elevating and 
purchasing. The association, in other 
words, will enter into partnership with 
the prairie provinces, and it plans to 
take such an extensive part in the up- 
building, by way of immigration, of 
the west that its assistance must cer- 
tainly be enlisted if the best that is 
possible is to be done for newcomers 
into the country. 


Community Organizations 
The land settlement board, the asso- 
ciation points out, will be a means of 
halting the exodus of farmers fron. 
various districts through dissatisfac- 
tion with their surroundings. It should 
be possible to maintain community 
organizations which will welcome the 
new farmer and his family and pro- 
vide for them a congenial social en- 
vironment. In addition, the board 
Ought to develop into an organiza- 
tion qualified to handle the transfer 
of settlers within the respective 
provinces. - 
By means of the provision requiring 
the valuation of land by the owner 
himself, a safeguard will be provided 
protecting incoming settlers from pay- 
ing unjustifiably high prices for wild 
land. 

It is proposed to compile maps and 
price lists, based on the information 
Supplied by the owners. This work, 
t is estimated, will require two years 


| Bt least, but it will serve a useful pur- 
| pose in providing ready information 


for the land seeker, and avoiding the 

confusing negotiation which usually 
| when he desires to complete 

he purchase of a tract of land. c 
65 1 at 332 


“YOLKSZEITUNG” STILL 


EXCLUDED FROM MAIL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The “New 


| Yorker Volkszeitung“ announces that 
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its request for restoration of second- 
class mailing privileges, withdrawn 
during the war, has been refused by 


the Post Office Department on the! 


that the publication is not a 
r or periodical within the 
to second-class mail, 


es, the “Volkszei- 


r to indecent, frivolous 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office , 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Regulations for 
handling pooled grain for members ot 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
have been adopted by the directors 
ot the corporation and officers ‘of the 
Farmers Finance Corporation, the 
$100,000,000. subsidiary of the grain 
growers’ organization. _ . a 
The Farmers Finance Corporation 


is the fiscal department of the United 


States Grain Growers, Inc., and will 
be the agency through which the lat- 
ter corporation will obtain money and 
credits. needed in the business of 
handling the grain of United States 
Grain Growers.members. Bernard M. 
Baruch\of Néw York, has been closely 
connected with the steps leading to 
the incorporation of the subsidiary 
and will act as financial adviser. J. 
R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was elected 
to a temporary position on the board 
of directors. , Ms 
Stabilizing the Industry 

“The Farmers Finance Corporation 
is the greatest step ever taken in 
the history of American agrieuiture 
to place the business of producing 
food on a par with that of other in- 
dustries,” said President W. F. Sehit- 
ling. “It will provide machinery that 
producers can use to assure - their 
grain being marketed in an orderly 
manner. We propose to cooperate 
with present banking facilities in 
every way possible. . This corporation; 
in effect, will be a credit reservoir to- 
financial . inequalities which, at the 
present time, operate to the disadvan- 
tage of grain growers and r. 
farmers. More than that, it) w aed 
vide the means by which farmers will 
be assured that their money will be 
used in. developing and maintaining 
their own business.” é 


Regulations ‘for Handling 


In adopting the regulations for 
handling of pooled grain the procedure 
for handling grain by direct sales was 
not changed. 3 } 

It has deen agreed,” 
Schilling, “that no eash advances will, 
be made to growers until after ‘the 
grain has been delivered to a country 
elevator and that advance payments 
will depend upon the grade and va- 
riety. For instance, if conditions war- 
rant an advance of 50 cents @ bubhbel 
on No. 1 Wheat, and No. 2 wheat is 
worth 8 gend less than No. 1, grow- 
ers ot No. 2 wheat will receive an 
advente of 47 cents. After the initial 
advance, all payments will be the same 
unti] the pool is sold and final pay- 
ment made. Freight differentials will 
be computed to the basic zone market. 
to be designated by the salés com- 
mittee. The pooling committee has 
ruled that farmers will be allowed one 
cent à bushe] a month for grain held 


said. Mr. 


‘| Gomez, 
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The 


further stated he was 
as well 
General 


Honals.. ä 
e gn do,” said Ger 

nez, “is to crush agitators: who are 
using the ignorance of Mexican work- 
men for their evil purposes, Fortu- 
nately the Mexican workers love their 
country and will not provoke con- 
flicts:” - „ ed 


EDUCATORS STRIVE 
FOR COOPERATION 


First Education Convention With 
Representative Delegates Asks 
Aid for Program and the Start 
of a New Revenue Bureau 


_ 
1 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office ‘ 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Adoption of rés- 
olutions calling for cooperation with 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 


out of their educational programs by 
the National. Education Association, 
and calling for the establishment of a 
department of school revenue in 
Washington under the direction of a 
trained economist and statistician, 
were the chief accomplishments of the 
‘association’s convention held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, last week, according to 


Normal School, who attended the con- 
vention. * 

Mr. Owen was 
bringing about the system of doing 
the business of the National Educa- 
tion Association by means of repre- 
sentative delegates, under which plan 
‘the Convention at Des Moines was the 
first to meet in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The plan met with the in- 
dorsement of the members. ü 
By this policy of conscious cooper- 
ation,” said Mr. Owen, “the same ends 
May be attained to a larger extent by 
tbe various organizations as have 


Education Association itself. By the 
interchange of opinions, purely indi- 
vidual and ; one-sided. views are re- 


ing freakish, eccentric ideas of indi- 
viduals are eliminated. 
“There is no organization in this 


‘the same ends, there is a possibility 
tor more careful formation of princi- 
ples and policies to be put into action, 


of educators in their own organiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Owen pointed gut that the plan 
for cooperation with the American 
Medical Association: means that sani- 
tation and general attention to héalth- 
ful conditions will be the end in view 
rather than that any school of med- 


on the farm after it is threshed. This 
regulation is subject to change. 


Must Report Early 


Growers will be required to report | 


to the pooling department at the na- 
tional headquarters the amount of 
grain they will pool as quickly as crop 
conditions will warrant. An allow- 
ance to farmers who elect to pool for 
holding grain on the farm will be de- 
termined by the pooling department. 
All pooled grain will be subject to 
control by the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., as soon as the pooling 
committee notifies the grower that it 
is ready to handle such crop. 
These regulations in no way con- 
cern grain that producers elect to sel] 
direct to affiliated local farmers’ ele- 
vators or on consignment.” | 


ELIHU ROOT UPHOLDS 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Special to The Christian Sci 
from its Eastern — a 
NEW YORK, New York—That the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange is 
strictly within the meaning and letter 
of the law of New York State was the 
opinion furnished by Elihu Root to 
the exchange’s underwriters commit- 
tee of seven. Mr. Root, who disagrees 
with Samuel Untermyer, counsel for 
the Lockwood Committee, said that 
calling the association a monopoly was 
merely giving a bad name to the thing 
the law intends to accomplish, that the 
important thing was to determine 
what was the general legislative pol- 
icy of the State. The point insisted 
upon chiefly by Mr. Untermyer was 
that fire insurance companies elimi- 
nate their practice of licensing brokers 
and exacting from them a pledge that 
for an extra 5 per cént commission 
they would not trade with non- 
member brokers. Mr. Root said he 
thought the pledges exacted from 
brokers in no way transgressed the 
limitations fixed by the statute. - 


SAILING INTERRUPTS. 
MEXICAN FETE. PLAN 


TAMPICO, Mexico—Gen. Arnulfo R. 
Gomez, commander of the Mexican 
military forces in the oil region, has 
expressed regret that the United States 
cruisers Sacramento and Cleveland 
sailed from Tampico, as he had 
planned to entertain the officers of the 
warships, with whom he had a cordial 


meeting. , 

A regret the American warships 
left before I could carry out the fes- 
tivals being organized in their honor.“ 
said General Gomez. “However,. I 
have requested the American. consul 


* 


* 


to express my regrets by wireless. 
General Gomez declared that upon 


icine will be given leeway to enforce 
its practices in the schools of the 
country. 

By the affiliation with the other na- 
tional associations it is hoped to gain 
desired legislation, as the policies 
adopted will be carried back to each 
state, while by the establishment of 
the department in Washington a con- 
tinuous service to the public and 
educators will be rendered through 
the office of the commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion exists in recognition of the fact 
that only by organization of its 
spokesmen can the case of education 
be presented to the public.“ he said, 
“and the teachers are the natural 
means for performing that function.” 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
NIAGARA POWER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


ALBANY, New York—The newly- 
created New York Water Power Com- 
mission, which, under the law, has 
concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States Water Power Board, 
will hold its first hearing on applica- 


tions to utilize the Niagara River 
water power for development on July 
27. There are two applicants for the 
state consent, the Lower Niagara 
Power and Water Supply Company, 
and a joint application from the Ni- 
agara Gorge Power Company and Ni- 
agara Gorge Railroad Company. 

The commission is advising a large 
number of municipalities in the west- 
ern part of the State of this hearing, 
as this is the first attempt to utilize 
the fall in the gorge, below the falls, 
for power purposes. The fal] in the 
river due to the rapids, considering 
the amount of water available, is suf- 
ficient to develop at Teast 2,000,000 
horsepower, according to the esti- 
mates of the engineers. * 


RECOUNT ON SOCIALISTS 
‘Special to The Christian Sci : 
from its Eastern —1 
NEW YORK, New York—The Board 
of Aldermen, following promise of a 
second court action, has voted to in- 
stitute an immediate recount of the 
ballots cast in the 1919 aldermanic 
elections in the eighth and twentieth 
districts for the Socialist Party can- 
idates, Algernon Lee and Edward F. 
idy. | as 
‘OF; NEW MAINE MARSHAL . 
» WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Stillman E. Woodman was nominated 
yesterday by President Harding to be 


United States Marshal, District of 
Maime, 
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equality and mutual understanding as 
that which is ruled by that noble ally 
of mankind, the horse. There are 
‘games of skill and games of chance: 
tome es are played by individuals, | 
others dy pairs and yet others by 
teams; in some bats, sticks, rackets 
and clubs are wielded with the hands, 
in others they are not: and in a few 
hotses join in partnership with the 
competitors, There is, however, no 
game which is equally popular in all 
countries; not one which is not un- 
known among some populace. And it 
is the same with sports, be they ath- 
letic or of the field. There is no really 
neutral territory. 

Wich horses it is different. Here all 
races, every nationality, and almos. 
every color are as one. This is the 
common ground which all share alike, 
ang the joy of perfect unity and com- 
panionship between horse and rider, or 
horse and driver, is universal. An 
event such as the International Horse 
Show at Olympia in London is, 
therefore, of more than ordinary im- 
portance: it is not a competition be- 
tween countries of similar origin and 
thoughts: it opens an arena into which 
all nations can enter with equal con- 
fidénce, and in so doing joins them all 
in friendly rivalry. 

To the uninitiated it may seem mar- 
velous that there should be so many 
different classes for competitors, but 
a little reflection will soon show that 
this is necessary. Generally speaking. 
there are three main types of classes: 
horses for riding, horses for driving, 
and jumping competitions. — 
Horses bred and used for riding only 
are of many different types. There is 
the military officer’s charger, the polo 
pony, and the lady’s hack. Then 
some horses will obviously carry far 
heavier weights than others, and a 
light man will not require the same 
weight and size of horse as would a 
heavy. Conséquently it will be seen 
that it would be impossible to include 
horses which might suit different types 
of men to perfection in one and the 
same class, and so all horses for 
ordinary riding or hacking are classed 
together according to their sizes. But 
in the case of officers’ chargers and 
polo ponies this is not so easily done. | 
Here both these types of horses are 
mostly of a size, chargers being large 
and polo ponies small. A man’s height | 
is not necessarily a gauge as to his | 
weight and strength. Similarly with | 
horses, height is not necessarily an 


just as there is in the getting together 


indication of weight-carrying power, 


country, other than the National Edu- and where many horses are all of a 
cation Association, through which the height some will be found to be up to 
state of our schools can be presented far greater weight than others. So it 
‘to the public, and by cooperation with will be seen that there are classes for 
other organizations working toward | poth 11 


! 


ght and heavyweights in officers’ | 
chargers and polo ponies, ; 

And in judging mark. a given 
}aecording to the req ent the 
class. In all cases the general build 
of the horse itself is of the greatest | 
importance, but its behavior is also 
taken into account to a varying de- 
gree. With polo ponies, quick turn- 
ing. haiting and general handiness are 
of supreme importance, and what is 
more, they should be capable of being 
ridden with only one hand on the 
reits. An almost similar degree of 
handiness is expected from officers’ 
chargers, and absolute steadiness at 
all paces is here equally necessary. 


A hack. on the other hand, need not 
show the same degree of training, 
general ease of action and balance be- 
ing the more important essentials 
apart from the points of the animal 
itself. 

Harness horses are judged in a to- 
tally . different way. Naturally the 
build of the animal is taken largely | 
into account, but action and behavior | 
carry equal weight. A harness horse | 
should move at a walk when required, 
and. chis is one of the highest proofs | 
of perfection in training, for a full | 
spirited animal will naturally long to 
swing into speed. There can be no 
fault greater than cantering when it 
is intended to trot, and a horse which 
continually breaks into a canter will | 
never be among the prize winners, no | 
matter how perfect its appearance and | 
action. With pairs, tandems or teams | 
or four-in-hands, marks are also given 


markings and genera] appearance. | 

But by far the most popular events 
are the various jumping competitions. | 
In these the marking is understood by 
all, and consequently the spectators 
can follow each horse during its round 
without needing any special knowl- 
edge or training. : f 

It is fascinating to see these splen- 
did horses, the pick probably of some 
eight different countries, enter the 
arena, one by one, and take jump after 
jump, knocking, perhaps here, stum- | 
bling there, but completing the round of 
eight obstacles with obvious courage 
and ecstasy. And the riders, too: 
Here comes the scarlet uniform of an 
English hunt servant followed by the 
gray of an English cavalry officer, and 
then by the dark blue of both British 
and Spanish artillery. The countries 
represented include America, Belgium; 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, and Sweden; so well may the 
horse show be called international. 

On the first afternoon but two com- 
petitors cleared all eight jumps with- 
out making a single fault. These were 
Lieutenant Lequio of the Pinerolo Rid- 
ing School, Italy; on Scoiattolo, and 
Lieut. Claes de Koenig of the Swedish 
Royal Horse Guards on Tresor, Two 
more Italian officers and one English~ 
man only incurred but half a fault, de- 
ducted because each just knocked 


every jump on one single occasion. 

Perhaps, however, the generous and 
obvious sympathy of the spectators 
was some recompense for these. After 
all a slip, a change of step, or ‘too 
wide a turn may make just the differ- 


jence, and the comradeship disvlayéd, 


ga of wport there ie 20 realm 18 


‘all nations can meet with such | Lancers 


| emergency 


differences. 
that the question of wages was a mat- | 
ter of public concern, and that the 


down the light-lath placed on top of 


) on Combined > 

was with Colonel Brooke in France 
during. the war. Lieutenant Dahigren 
(Sweden) was second with Eos, and 
Lieut, L. 8 (France) 
third with Fol Espoir. | 


PUBLIC RIGHT IN 
INDUSTRY UPHELD 


Kansas Supreme Court Sustains 


Legislature's Power to Compel 


Operation of Producing Units 
—Wage Control Authonzed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Newa Office. 
TOPEKA, Kansas— notber point in 
sustaining the Kansas Industrial Court 
Jaw has just been decided by the 


Kansas Supreme Court. It is that 
the law applies with. equal force to 
both employer as well as the employee 
in the four essential industries, food, 
fuel, clothing and transportation. The 
decision was handed down in the ap- 
plication of the Wolff Packing Com- 
pany of Topeka to prevent the In- 
dustrial Court from enforcing its 
order fixing the wages and hours of 
the employees of this institution in 
Topeka. In the order the court had 
fixed a minimum scale of wages and 
adjusted the hour schedules of the 
entire plant. It also held that wo- 
men doing the same work should re- 
ceive the same pay as men. 

The packing company went into 
the Supreme Court to prevent the 
enforcement of the order upon these 
grounds: 

“That the Industrial Court was an 
emergency tribunal that could only 
act when the health, comfort and 
safety of an (itire community was 
endangered. 

“That the Iniustrial @ourt Act was 
intended to apply only to employees, 
and could not apply to employers. 

“That the Industrial Court Act was 
in contravention to the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, in 
that it prevented the freedom of con- 
tract between employer and employee. 

“That the public had no interest in 
the wages paid or the hours of pack- 
ing house employees.” 

The Supreme Court overturned all 
of these points in its decision, holding 
that the Industrial Court applied with 


| equal force to employer and employee. 
It also held that the court was not an 


tribunal, but a govern- 
mental agency organized for the pur- 
pose of preventing industrial strife at 
all times, and that it did not have to 
wait until all the nacking plants were 
about to be closed down before it could 
act. The Wolff Company had con- 


tended that it was such a small plant 


that it could close indefinitely and not 
affect the food supplies of the state or 
country. 
that this made no difference, and that 
the Industrial Court could act regard- 


ing any industry which was threatened | 
with a strike if that industry was one 
of the four regarded by the Legisla- 


ture as essential. 


On the question of the freedom of 
contract, the Supreme Court held that 
the 
rights of employers or employees, as 
they were at liberty to make any con- 
tract they desired. But if the contract | 


there was no abridgment of 


offered by either side was not satis- 


‘factory to the other, and they could 
not agree, and either a lockout or a 
| strike were threatened, the court had 
ample authority to act and settle the 


The Supreme Court held 


Legislature had ample authority to 
provide for regulation. 


EDITORIAL CHAIR” 
FOR MR. HARDING 


66 


WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
—A high-backed “editorial chair,” 


for the manner in which the horses presented to President Harding dy 
work together and move together, as more than 600 fellow newspaper edi- | 
well as for the way in which they tors, was added yesterday to the fur- 


match each other in height, size, color, nishings of the Presidential study in | 
' | to a decision by Judge Julian W. Mack 


the White House. 

It was made of wood from the fam- 
ous old schooner Revenge, captured 
from the British on Lake Champlain 
during the Revolutionary War and 
was presented through a committee 
headed by Ernest F. Birmingham, of 
The Fourth Estate. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, pub- 
lisher of The Topeka Capital, was se- 
lected to make the presentation 
speech. Another member of the com- 
mittee of 75 which arranged for the 
rresentation, was James M. Cox, pub- 
lisher of The Dayton News, and Mr. 
Harding’s Democratic opponent for the 
Presidency last year. 


NEW JERSEY WAR BONUS 


} 


TRENTON, New Jersey—The mails 


yesterday carried checks ranging from 
$10 to $100 to 10,000 former service 
men of New Jersey, representing the 
State’s bonus to the vetérans of the 
world war. Approximately 140,000 
men from New Jersey were in the 
service and application for the bonus 
has been made by most of them. More 
than 40,000 checks thus far have been 
signed, and it is planned to get them 
all in the mails this week. 


W. K. HUTCHINSON CO. 
| MARKETS 


Cor. Falmouth and Mass. Ave., Boston 


SPECIAL 
Arlington Fresh Dressed Broilers 


Fresh Boiled Lobster, 35¢ lb. 
OTHER STORES 
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„ Pesdblet loved Assiling Fiat 


ings of Interchurch World 
Movement Committee; Said to 
Be Sponsored by Steel Men 


Special to The Christian Science Moniter 
~ from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A new at- 
tack on the Interchurch World Move- 
ment report on the steel strike of 
1919 has appeared in the form of a 
pamphiet called a review of that docu- 
ment, which’ was released for pub- - 
lication this week. Its sole purpose, 
apparently, is to discredit the Inter- 
church: report, which aroused such 
protest against the steel companies’ 
dealings: with their employees. 

The so-called review, whose author- 
ship is credited to Clayton L. Pat- 
terson, secretary of the Bureau of 
Labor of the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, 
is in reality not a new attack, as it 
appeared originally eight months ago. 

Heber Blankenhorn, secretary of the 
Interchurch Commission of Inquiry, 
and compiler of the report of its find- 
ings, told a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor that he had 
seen the review when it first appeared 
and that an ‘answer to it, charging 
it to be a network of falsehoods, was 
filed last January with the Senate 
Labor and Education Committee. Mr. 
Blankenhorn could see no reason for 
circulating this old review at this 
time, unless it were an attempt to 
discredit the second volume of the 
Interchurch report, soon to be issued. 
This will contain an exposure of the 
spy system which, it is alleged, the 
steel companies maintained in an ef- 
fort to destroy the strength of labor 
organizations in the industry. Nor did 
Mr. Blankerhorn know who was be- 
hind the publication and circulation 
of the review. 

The common belief is that the steel 
interests are responsible for the re- 
view. But at the office of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Judge E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the board, de- 
clined to say anything on the ques- 
tion. 

This review, upon its initial ap- 
pearance, was sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh, group of steel men who, the 
commission of inquiry said, fought the 


commission at every turn. The re- 
view was then made under direction 
of W. S. Horner, president of the Na- 
tlonal Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers. 

The Interchurch Commission char- 
acterized that review in part as 32 
pages of a comical attempt to show 
that the commission was not the au- 
thor of the report, and that the Inter- 
church was full of reds; 16 pages of 
| sincere general argument on the 
theory of collective bargaining from 
the antfi-union viewpoint, and the rest 
general observation on hours, waste 
ahd management, designed to shift to 
the-workers themselves the blame for 


nme Supreme Court held 


bad conditions.” 

This review is the second published 
attack on the steel strike report, the 
first being a sermon by the Rev. E. 
| Victor Bigelow of Andover, Massachu- 
| setts, of which more than 1,500,000 
copies were said to have been distrib- 
uted by Judge Gary and his. associ- 
ates. Copies of this sermon were Kept 
on supply in his office here. 


CITY PAYS LOSSES 
DUE TO RIOTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The city of 


East St. Louis. Illinois, has begun pay- 


ing off the 179 damage claims grow- 
ing out of the race riots of July 2, 
1917. The judgments obtained against 
the citY for injuries and losses oc- 
curring in the riot total $264,532. The 
money to settle the claims was raised 
by a bond issue. 

Most of those having claims are 
Negroes. More than 50 claims, which 
dave been presented, will be denied 
| because they cannot be verified by 
court records. The largest single set- 
| tlement made was for $22,000 for prop- 
| erty damage. 


MARITIME LAW CONSTRUED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—According 


in the United States District Court, an 
American consul in a foreign port 
may discharge the master or any offi- 
cer of a United States Shipping Board 
vessel, even though the ship is oper- 
ated by a private company. 


3 
and Comfort 


Mattress Protectors will keep your mat- 
tresses clean and perfectly sanitary under 
all conditions. Mattress Protectors are 
light. in Weight. cover the mattress like 
a bianket. easily washed, good as new. 
Once used we are sure no housekeeper 
would be without them. Not a luxury 
but a necessity. We hare sold orer a 
million Mattress Protectors to families 
who know. Sold by first class depart- 
ment stores. 0 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Leight Street, New York. N. T. 


“Say it with Flowers 
From. 


Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
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: ment ‘situation, aceording TF wel 
ic ae ‘White, . member of the National 
House ‘from this State, whith is 
‘| greatly interested over the probable 
| outcome because ot the possibility that 
it may loss one of its four congress- 
men. c | 
“I conféss 1 do not know what will 
de the ultimzte action of the House.“ 
says Co White. “The Re- 
1 have already held one con- 
| ferenee but no conclusions were 
reached. Last week the census com- 
{mittee voted that a sub-committee 
should hold hearings. There are three 
qe ict groups on the aubject of re- 
oüment. A very large body of 
— believe that the member- 
ship ot the House should not de in- 
ereased at all. Another group feels 
: at members of Congress are not only 
slators byt in a large sense the 


Winnipeg Court Permanently Re- | — representatives in Washing 
ton of the business interests and the 


strains the Roy al Commission individual terests of their districts, 

from Investigating the Trade with re to the many activities of 

the. government ich affect these in- 

terests; and that for any state to. suf- 

ter a loss if representation would be 
unfair to the people of that State. 

“The third group, consisting of a 


were in this - country recently. 

conferred with Armenian groups here; 
making it plain in one instance that 
the Armenianization of. the Armenians 
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desire of the Near Bact 

over Canadian Armenian ri 

met with favor, and that 

relief will continue to be sent through 
the Lord d Mayor's Committee. 


CANADIAN GRAIN 
INQUIRY STOPPED 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba—The Royal 


. 7 
Grain Inquiry Commision, by a judg: considerable number, are undertaking 
ment handed down on Monday by Mr. to effect a compromise between the 
Justice Curran in the Court of King's | present size of the House, 435, and the 
Bench, is permanently restrained from | @4mber to which it must be raised, 
483, to save Maine's representation. 
continuing its investigation into the The members of this group are very 
grain trade of Canada. The ruling} active, ahd if the bill they favor, mak- 
makes permanent the injunction ing the size af the House 460, should 
granted three weeks ago to the United go through, Maine and Missouri would 
Grain Growers Limited, the North- de the only states to lose a répresen- 
west Grain Dealers Association, and t@tive. Stated in another way, the. 
39 other plaintiffs. | size of the House would have to be in- 
While not specifically declaring it | creased 23 members over 460 in order 
so, Judge Curran in his judgment im- to save Maine and Missouri's present 
plies that the Canada Grain Act is representation in the House. 
| ultra vires the Canadian Parliament. Congressman White went on to say 
He points out, that in the two state- that in the statement he filed with 
ments of claim, the plaintiffs ingen- the committee, he pointed out that the 


in the same. Savings bank deposits 
) increased in New York State de- 
unemployment, and, although 
lecalities a loss has been 
Average over the whole 
hown to be 12 0 same as 


an 
100 


‘is 
large portion of this is 
——.— The world thinks 
‘orgy of spending is over.’ 
so, but legitimate buying 
2 in quite a satisfac- 
The dry koods stores 
report a very sat- 
-|istactory neee. of sales. It is the 
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repre- independent dealers from successfully 


Fewer Alcoholic Patients 
Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
- ‘TRENTON, New Jersey—There are 
fewer alcoholic patientseat the State 


Hospital for the Insane here now than: 

al of. the President, | formerly. This assertion is made by 

8 as soon Dr. Henry A. Cotton, director of the 
the loans | institution 


„ He says: “The number 
_to- en rt era ogee 


K 8 years eto 7 Der cent since 
2 went into effect. This sim- 
ply 2 that the class of patients 


d@if-| who drank to excess and finally land- 


laid before ed in the hospital, especially among 
“Committee by the the working “class, do not have the 


of the debt of the 
| effect.of|In some cities this is not the case, 


temptations of the saloon and conse- 
quently are abstainers from alcohol. 


Alcohol is 


‘ing now a negligible factor in producing 


mental disturbances, having fallen 
from a per cent to 5 per cent.” 


«| CONSPIRACY ON 
COAL .CHARGED 


Attempt to Control the Supply 
and Prices Alleged at a Hear- 
ing Held in Jersey City 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
JERSEY CITY, New Jersey—That a 
conspiracy exists to control the supply 
and price of coal in this city was 
charged by James F. Gannon Ir., 
commissioner of Jersey City, at the 
opening hearing of the Mackay Legis- 
lative Committee’s coal investigation. 
Mr. Gannon charged that the R. 
H. Perry Company had taken over all 
the Burns Brothers properties here, 
the Headden Company,,the Bergen 
Company, James Coyle, and the Key- 
stone Company, with the evident in- 
| tention of “depriving the small dealers 
of an adequate supply, to corner the 
retail business and drive the small 
retailer out and discourage any other 


entering the business.” 
Gannon said a conspiracy ex- 


pany te sell the contents or output 
of the latter’s yard to the Perry peo- 
ges at a preferred low price and to 
distribute the remaining small frac- 


ATION O | tion of their coal to local dealers at 


a much higher price. He said that 


verage OC/31.D0r| 


poplars and other.trees. In the cen- 
ter rose the famous golden dome of 
the shrine with its equally refulgent 
mingrets, flashing under the rays of 
the sun. Close to the golden dome, 
in pleasing contrast, rose the larger 
blue dome of the mosque of Gauhar 
Shad, built by the wife of Shah n 
Tamerlane's son. 

This shrine and the neue were 
built in honor of Riza, the Imam or 
spiritual leader, eighth in descent 
from Ali, son-in-law of the prophet 
Muhemmad. Muhammadans in Turkey 
and India are almost all Sunnis or 
“Traditionists,” whereas Persians 
broke away. to follow Ali and his 
descendants, and are termed’ Shia or 
“Factionists”; and for centuries there 
was war between these divisions of 
Islam. . 

Riza, eighth in a line of twelve 
Imams, was a contemporary of famous 
Harun-al-Rashid. or “Aaron the Just,” 
the hero of the Arabian Nights. That 
great morarch lived near Meshed, but 
the Imam now alone counts, and it was 
in his honor that the outer dome, cov- 
ered. with copper tiles plated. with 
pure gold, was erected and other 
splendid buildings. ö 

There was a party of pilgrims gaz- 
ing, like us, on the pile of buildings 


which are the glory of the Shia world, 


and we listened to their leader who 
prayed “Peace be on you; the members 
of the Prophet’s family, the de- 
scendant of Ali, the center of the An- 
gels and the Guardian of Knowledge.” 
So mOved are pilgrims at this spot 
that they -frequently make gifts of 
land or sums of money to the shrine, 
which would be incredibly rich but 
for the dishonesty of its guardians | i 
who prey upon the pilgrims and em- 
beagle their offerings. 

Riding down through low hills we 


Burns | entered Meshed by one of its imposing 


gates, and found ourselves in the 
great avenue which leads to the 
shrine.’ The medley of the different 
races of Asia was extraordinary. Most 
noticeable, perhaps from their fine 


the Persian population, of all ranks 
and classes, the Khans wearing black 


lambskin kullas, the merchants tur- 


bans, and the poorer classes felt skull 
caps. 
Round the pile of sacred ae 


The sacred shrines of Meshed 


gold. Elsewhere in the quadranglé 
buildings are adorned with beautiful 
blue tiles. In the center of the court 
is the famous. Fountain .of Nadir, 
formed from a single block of white | 
marble, decorated with exquisitely 
chiseled flowers. The top is hollowed 
out and copper cups are suspended for 
drinking purposes. The courtyard is 
paved with blocks of gray stone. 
The finest view of the golden dome, 
flanked by the two golden minarets, 
is obtained in this court, the effect of 
the. gorgeous tiles, backed by the 
sumptuous blaze of gold, being daz- 
ling in the bright sunlight. 

The pilgrim joins in the Namaz or 
“service ot prayer” in the Old Court,” 


and no one who knows Moslems can 
doubt the sincerity or the fervor with | 


which the prayers and genufiexions 
are carried out by a congregation 
numbering perhaps thousands, for the 
available space on such occasions is 
entirely filled. Rising, he proceeds to 
visit the haram. Leaving his shoes 
in charge of a Kafshkan or “shoe- 
taker,” he slowly proceeds with deep 
humility to pass through the Porch of 
Nadir, behind which is another foun- 
tain in a domed building. This leads 
into an oblong hall, paneled with 
blue and gold tiles; and above, the 
walls and ceiling of beautifal plaster- 
work are inerusted with glass facets 
which glisten like diamonds. The 
tomb chamber is vicible through a 
silver grating, which is fervently 
kissed, and the pilgrim passes into 
another building, the “Place of the 
Reciters” of the Koran: here he views 
the threshold of the Golden Gate and, 
“4 oving forward, prostrates himself on 

He then rises, overjoyed tu be at 
1 within the haram. He prays fer- 


vently to the Imam not only for him- 


self, but for all his relations and 
friends who have solemnly begged him 


to bring their names before His Holi- 


ness, and who set grea: store on his 
doing 80. 

The walls are decorated with blue, 
green, white and gold tiles; and above 
is plaster work adorned with glass 
facets. Above are hung valuable of- 
ferings, including jeweled aigrettes, 
swords, daggers and other gifts made 
dy monarchs, princes and grandees. - . 


WAR PLANT TORN DOWN 
_ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—The 


war emergency plant here of the Beth- 


lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., 

is being torn down and structure and 

machinery are being moved away. The 

plant was utilized during the war for 

fitting out destroyers for the United 

pg ‘Navy. It formerly employed 
men. 
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Reproduced by permission 


to one in touch with the situation who 
has no interest in the matter except 
to face the facts. 

If “Armenia for the Armenians” has 
been a familiar slogan during the 
years of pleading for justice in the 
Near East, the close observer might 
find justification for the Convintign 
that the slogan’s realization in fact | 
might have been made possible if Ar- 
menians for their country” rather 
than for their faction had also — 
proclaimed. 

There are now the Armenia America | 
Society, the committee 


ment of Canada,” which is a matter of | 
| federal administration; 
| pertain to trade and commerce in the 


| business, the judge maintaining that | 


Province. 
yet instructed its counsel in Winnipeg, 


familiarly | that the 


lously attempted to link up the ques- committee should be influenced by two 


tion of the validity of the Canada | considerations. 
Grain Act with the validity of the | If the House of Representatives 


commission and thus obtain an —— parliamentary body 
demic decision upon the grain act's Simply, there should be no increase. 
legality: The plaintiffs did not prop- | Perhaps a decrease should be made. 
erly raise that question, however, and [f a member ot Congress is more 
he is therefore not called upon to than a legislator attempts to be—and 
render any decision upon it, he | the economic, ‘social and financial con- 
maintaifs. ditions of the country are regulated 

ag a in some degree by the government 
Commission Invalid then it. vonld be unfair for any state 

Judge Curran holds in brief that to lose part of its a Piao 

Grain Commission is invalid becaus 


of the following points: en to 88 e personal 


The grain business does not pertain representatives of the people and 
to the “peace, order and good govern- | business interests of their districts 
has resulted in an enormous increase 
in the demands made upon them. ; 

“If the endeavor on the part of a 
restricted sense in which federal au- | Congressman: to heed these calls and 
thority applies ‘to “trade and com- to respond, in so far as is physically 
merce”; the commission, while osten- possible, to the multitudinous matters 
sibly instructed to investigate à placed at his door, is proper and le- 


it does 4 


matter relating to peace, order and gitimate, then certainly no n. 


good government,” actually was au- tation should suffer loss. 
thorized to investigate a matter per- „Were the representation cut, you 


The 7 to “property and civil rights.” | simply ask a smaller body of men 
The 


government had no to do the same work and at the same 
investigate the grain time try to familiarize themselves 
with legislation. * 


COSTA RICAN CREDITS 
SENT TO NEW YORK 


— ——— —— — 


SAN JOSE. Costa Rica Interest 
it is known that it will appeal the | coupons” from government bonds is- 
decision and carry the case to the sued against the foreign debt of Costa 
‘court of last resort. It is intimated | Rica have been exported to the amount 
matter may be taken directly | Of $500,000 to New York for the pur- 


federal 


| authority to 


it is a private enterprise conducted 
for private profit or gain within the 


Government to Appeal 
Although the government has not 


known as the Gerard Committee, and to the Privy Council, disregarding the | pose of establishing credits there. The 


Committee for Arme- 
The opportunity 


the American 
nian Independence. 
for some leader with vision to fuse 


the efforts of these organizations into | 


something like a unified demand for 
the benefit solely of Armenia as a 
whole has always, 
present. 
the Armenian is popularly supposed to 
be the Turk. But it ig understood that 
there have been conferences of con- 
flicting Armenian interests which 
would indicate that to some extent at 
least the Armenian is his own oppo- 
nent. 
Call for Less Self- Interest 

As it has been expressed to a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, what each of these factions 
needs is less self-interest. Since the 
Armenian question is one ot justice 
and righteousness; there should enter 
into the appeal for its solution on 
that basis nothing unjust or unright- 
eous; and it is contended that any 
tendency, conscious or unconscious, 
to elevate self-interest above the 
country’s as a whole, acts as a 
deterrent - the noble purpose for 
which all bee supposed to be striving. 

There should be, it is held, but one 
motive for these workers, that of the 
complete emancipation of Armenia 
from the Turks and her establish- 
ment as an independent nation. But 
it is claimed that, as one committee 
after another has sprung up, anything 
lik, a unified purpose has been 
further hindered by the desire to 
invent and adopt specific policies 
which would justify the group's exis- 
tence. The result has been that those 
who have been considered as 18 
Armenia’s case have seemed, to 
working, not along broad * for 
Armenia as a whole, but on lines 
narrowed by compromise and interest 
other than the wholly national. 


Activities of Missionaries 


There is another feature of the 
situation which bears directly upon 
the effectiveness of work for Armenia. 
Many Armenians, already Christians, 


it is believed, been | 
The traditional ‘opponent ae oe 


t upheld. This would make the grain | tional bank. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal and the government intends to continue plac- 
Supreme Court of Canada. The grain ing negotiable securities in New York 
act has been: in effect in one form or — the purpose of maintaining à con- 
another for 21 years and never before siderable sum ot money there. 
has been challenged in official circles.| This step taken by the financial de- 
In Otta wa the decision was received | partment of the government has been 
disappointment, as it is followed by the introduction in the 
contended that chaos would result ift Chamber of Deputies of a bill provid- 
the implied illegality of the act were ing for the establishment of a na- 
The institution would 
business a matter of purely provincial have a capital of $8,000,000 to be 
administration and the consequence jointly held by the government and 
would be confusion. private citizens. 
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~ Magnificent Year-Round Estate 


In Perfect Condition, at a Very Moderate Price 


Y situated at Roslyn— 
Island's most desirable 
. . bout 33 
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Bath 5 
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EVERY ROOM is very large. Extra fine 
~ open places. Grounds 
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I plan ie perfect 
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for. | Sions of the act which the home zov- 
ernment seeks to apply to Burma. As, 
‘could be ve. 
„ (100% 


ortly. sending ita de n 
1 to negotiate with the Seiten 
regards the future 
„ status: -of. the country, but it is doubt- 
1 if it can show thet it has the con- 
14 of the majority. The immense 
| ty of Zaghlul, due very largely 
dominating personality, is a 
' obstacie to a. government 

shown much 

igh many excuses could doubtless 
offered in ee tor its atti- 


most cosmopolitan 

the forgign communities are 
— bitterly opposed to any 
re which will convey the local 
— more exclusively into the 
‘of the The French 
§ generally demands the fulfill- 
of the mandate given to Great 
1 the Versailles Treaty by 
of the p te; or, should 
8 repudiated, the selection of an- 
power to undertake it. The 
press goes further and recom- 
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ce would probably mean the pre- 
nce of.Italian influence. The 
see no prospect of security if 
203 Britain’s influence is diminished, 
and that they have much reason for 
holding such a view in the light of 
their own political experience is un- 
jdeniable. The Egyptian Gazette's atti- 
as been one of studied pes- 
Making every use of the 
excesses, ot purports to hold out 
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It urges, with much reason, 
the foreign. communities should 
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transferred 
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-vincial subjects to the administration 


tion to reserved subjects, by a gay- 


local legislative council, and it confers 
; A powers on local legislatures. 


Itral government; that the legislature 


ell of state and the legislative as- 


international control, which in 
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re of independence’ of the Govern- 
| ment of India. 
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further provides for the devolution of 
authority, in regard to provincia 
subjects, to local governments and for 
the allocation of revenue to stich gov- 
ernments. It likewise makes provi- 
sion for the.transfer of some pro- 


of the governor acting with ministers, 
and borrowing powers are given to 
local governments. The measure 
further lays down that the eight major 
provinces shall be governed, in rela- 


erfor-in-council; and in relation to. 
transferred subjects by a governor 
acting with ministers appointed from 
among the elected members of the 


Form of Constitution 


It provides for the supreme or cen- 


shall consist of the overseer senerels 
and two chambers, namely, the coun- 


miles and population. of 18,115,000, 


‘| will de watched by students of em- 
‘| pire with the greatest interest. 


t AUSTRALIAN PARTY 


LINES DISTINCTIVE 


American E Fi bids Politi- 
cal Strata of Commonwealth 
_ Opposes United States Idea 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

‘ SYDNEY, New South Wales— Aus- 
tralians have been interested in the 
impressions of Australia formed by 
Prof. Westel W. Willoughby, profes- 
sor of political science at Johns Hop- 
kins University, particularly in his 
Strong conviction that no obstacle ex- 
ists. to the cordial cooperation of the 
American and British peoples and his 
sympathetic understanding of the na- 
tional creed of this young continent— 
the preservation of a White Australia. 

_ Professor Willoughby finds a remark- 
able distinction between the American 


sémbly. A statutory commission is to 


be inted 10 years after the be- 
2 ‘i : ‘the United States political party divi- 


ginning of the act for the purpose of 
inquiring, among other matters, as to 
the desirability of further extending 


to India the benefits of self-govern- 


ment. Such, shortly, are the provi- 


of fact this 
applied under 


and Australian political parties. In 


sions run perpendicularly through 
the community, people of every class 
being adherents of the same parties. 
In Australia there is stratification 
and the Labor Party has a distinct 
‘horizontal or class formation. The 
8 prefers the American position, 

Labor has never formed « 


been 80 
of that measure, but the object’ ot 
bringing the matter before Pariiament 
in the shape of a bill was to enable 
that body, acting on the advice of the 
standing committee of both hauses, 
to determine, with reference to all the 
m al available, the form of consti- 
tution which is best suited to Burma. 
The scheme of self-government for 
; which forms the subject matter 
of the bill before the House of Lords, 
is that accepted by the Secretary of 
State for India on behalf: of His. 
Majesty’s Government. : 

Two other schemes were, however, 
considered. The first was submitted by 
the local government of Burma and 
was to the effect that the executive 
should consist of the governor, assisted 
„by four boards, each of which would 


consist of a hon-official president or 


minister nominated by the governor, 
to be chosen from the legislative body, 
and one official member. The gov- 
ernor would deal exclusively with 
certain reserved subjects, such as 
political and military business, the 
university, appointments and disci- 
pline in the public service. 
Wide Powers 

Wide powers in all other adminis- 
trative subjects would be delegated to 
one or other of the boards, but any- 
thing of outstanding importance would 
be referred to the governor for 
his decision, as well as cases of dis- 
agreement. The boards would, in no 
cases, be responsible to the legisla- 
ture, Which would be known as the 
Burma Legislative Assembly, consist- 
ing of 92 members, 60 per cent of 
whom would be elected, a large mar- 
gin. being reserved for nominated 
representatives of Chinese, Karens 
and others. Legislative methods 
would be similar to those of the Indian 
provincés; but resolutions on the 
budget would only be recommenda- 
tions to the governor. Under this 
scheme Burma would have had no 
representation. in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but would be given 
three seats in the Council of State. 

The ernment of India put for- 
ward an alternative scheme which Sir 
Reginald Craddock, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, had consented. to 
accept in place of his own. As far as 
the legislature was concerned, the two 


schemes coincided, but in regard to the 


executive, the second proposal recom- 
mended the governor with a council of 
six, divided into three committees of | 
two members each, one official, and 
one non-official. There would be no 
-4ybjects; no ‘ministers’ 
and no responsibility to the legisla- 
ture. 

The Seerstary of State approached | 


the standing joint committee on In- 


ö 


4 


‘separate layer and Labor Ideals are 
pursued through the agency of parties 
that are in no sense “class parties.“ 


Australian Readjustment Begins 


Professor Willoughby recognizes 
that while the United States has 
passed through the worst phase of 
post-war industrial readjustment, Aus- 
tralia is just entering upon hers. In- 
cidentally, the American student of poli- 
tics has not been impressed by the 
possibilities of industrial arbitration 
as a panacea for American difficul- 
ties. 

“One disadvantage a stranger finds 
himself under in Australia, and I 
would imagine it to be one alsc to 
people living here,” said the visitor in 
a chat with a representative of the 
Morning Herald, Sydney, “is the ab-. 
sence of journals of opinion; of weekly 
or monthly publications such as are 
published in England, Europe: and 
America. Your newspapers are ex- 
cellent, but for many reasons they 
do not take the place of the magazine, 
devoted not to news or political par- 
ties but to more or lese detached 
discussions. of movements and tend- 
encies. It is really strange to me 
that Australia has no literature of the 
kind I refer to. It would certainly 
be read abroad with great interest.” 


Understanding in Pacific 


That the bulk of American Citizens 
look forward to a cordial cooperation 
with the British peoples who, gene- 
rally speaking, have the same political 
ideals and the same basis of law, Pro- 
fessor Willoughby firmly believes, and 


he sees no difficulty in obtaining a 


basis for understanding in regard to 
the Pacific, where both nations stand 
for the integrity and sovereignty of 
China. As Professor Willoughby was 
formerly constitutional advisor to the 
Peking Government, his views on the 
Pacific have weight. 

Japan stands for something very 
different to the British and American 
aspiration,” he says. “Americans, 
some of them at least, are not con- 
vinced that Japan entertains no im- 
perialistic ambitions upon the .main- 
land of Asia, that she seeks no 
territorial extension into China, Si- 
beria and Mongolia. For that reason 
we await the terms of the Anglo-Jap- 
ahese alliance with great interest. The 
friction over the Japanese in Cali- 
tornia is a minor matter to Japan, as 
compared with her interests in edst- 
ern Asia: I sometimes think Japanese 
Statesmen are glad of friction in Cali- 
‘fornia as it enables them to put 
Washington on the defensive. The 
} international issue, however, is the 
problem of whether one country is to 
-eontrol* the resources and future of 
[Asia. As for White Australia, I am 


sure your ideas on this question are 


sympathized with by every American. 


This is a subject upon which Ameri- 


bret are not entirely without knowl- 
e.“ 

Prohlbition has come to stay in the 
‘United States according to Professor 


| Willoughby. He declares emphatic- 
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policy shall be put into force.’ 
The struggle is therefore one of in- 
tense interest to every industry in the 


continent. 


Today the decision of unionist lead- 


with a shorter working. week, has 
played its part in closing the great 
copper mines of Mt. Morgan, in 
Queensland, and Mt. Lyell, in Tas-' 
mania. The smelting and electro- 


{ lytic works at Port Pirie, Port Kembla 


and Hobart are doing very little work 
and may shut down; the Hampton 
and Cloncurry mines in Queensland 
are practically idle; Broken Hili is 
employing one-fourth of it normal 
number of men; Wallaroo ahd 
Moonta mines in South Australia are 
idle, but may reopen, as there is a 
possibility of the miners there proving 
reasonable. Evén gold mines in Vic- 
toria and Western Australia have only 
been enabled to carry on because of 
the present premium on gold. 


Up, Not Down, Is Demand 


The extraordinary fact in connec- 
tian with the present crisis. is the 
attitude of the Australian Workers 
Union, of which the miners are a 
branch: The union is now demanding 
a basic mining wage of £5 a week of 
30 hours from Monday to, Friday, and 
double rates for. overtime for the first 
two hours and treble time thereafter. 
The abolition of contract and piece- 
work is sought, and failing this the 
claim is made that men on piece- 
work shall work under a price which 
will return them at least 33 per cent 
more than the wage rate for stch 
work. All employees over 18 years 
must be paid the adult rate of wage. 
This attempt to force up instead of 
accepting a leveling down is in fine 
with the following decision just agreed. 
ta by the executive council of the 
Australian Workers Union, sitting in 
Sydney: 

“That we advise our members in all 
industries that in no case shall they 
accept a reduction in wages or less 
favorable conditions of working hours 
than at present operating ö 

The policy taken up by the Austra- 
orkers Union, which controls 
the metal mining industry practically 
throughout Australia, was made appar- 
ent in the course of a debate in the 
federal Parliament by Mr. Blakeley, 


‘who is president of the union and a 


federal representative of New South 
Wales. Referring to the Mt. Mor- 
gan mine, upon the financial position 
of which expert accountants, appointed 
by the president of the Industrial 
Peace Court, Queensland, have report- 
ed unfavorably, Mr. Blakeley declared 
that he accepted the result of the 
audit which showed that under ‘pres- 
ent conditions the company could not 
carry on. But if an industry was to 
be maintained, he contended, it should 
not be maintaimed by the workers. The 
Queensland Government had. offered 
the company a rebate of £1000 a week 
in freights, recognizing that it was 
not the workers employed in any par- 
ticular industry who should subsidize 
it if it failed to pay, but instead the 
whole of the people of the state. The 
miners were prepared to go to the 
Arbitration Court but the company 
wanted them to take less than the 
court had awarded. When the market 
for copper was high and the men 
asked to be allowed to participate in 
the large profits they were then told 
to go to the Arbitration Court. 


Acting Prime Minister's Statement 


Sir Joseph Cook, the Acting Prime 
Minister, made a statement in the 
House on the position in which he de- 
clared that there was no law in the 
world and no decree of any arbitration 
court in the world which could alter 
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ins the mine, The company pointed 
out that the United States produced 


three-quarters .of the world’s total 
production of copper and that Aus- 
trallan copper must be sold at a price 
which would enable it to compete 
with the American. Yet pressure of 
economi¢d necessity had closed many 
copper mines in the United States and 
forced throughout the rest of the mines 
an all-round reduction in wages of 
15 to 25 per cent. Even with a re- 


[turn to stable conditions and a re- 


} vival of the demand for metal prod- 
ucts, the increase in the market price 
for copper was likely to be more than 
offset by the restoration of the normal 
exchange position between Great Brit- 
ain and America. 

The Queensland Government offered 
the Mt. Morgan Company a remis- 
sion of railway freight charges to the 
extent of £1000 a week, but the com- 
pany was unable to accept, stating 
that the expert accountants had 
shown that there was a weekly loss 
of £2300 on a basis of average pro- 
duction, and therefore the govern- 
ment’s offer would still involve a loss 
of £1300 a week. The company pointed 
out that the Queensland Government 
had been compelled by conditions to 
close its own copper works at Chil- 
lagoe. . 5 

A novel proposal, which is not 
likely to be adopted, was made by 
Mr. Jones, the Queensland Minister 
for Mines, who proposed that Mt. 
Morgan should restart and store its 
copper until the market improved, the 
Commonwealth Bank advancing 90 
per cent on the average fortnightly 
price against the coppér produced, 
under a guarantee from the Common- 
wealth Government. He also pointed 
out. that many fields and mines had 
closed down because in their prosper- 
ous days no provision was made for 
developmental purposes. 


Mt. Lyell Shuts Down 


Tasmania has been affected by the 
shutting down of the Mt. Lyell mine, 
which has paid nearly £4,000,000 in 
dividends. The mining company had 
made an agreement with their work- 
ers ‘whereby underground men were 


instead of 44 hours every week, the 
combined anions to assist in securing 
200 additional miners to maintain a 
specified output. The directors agreed 
to continue operations for four 
months and to pay existing rates of 
wages.“ Union executives on the main- 
land, however, refused the proposals 
and declared that the company should 
go to the Arbitration Court for any 
reduction of wages and alteration in 
working conditions; once the court 
had laid down what the conditions 
and hours were to be, the men were 
willing to cooperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in obtaining the highest 
efficiency and output. The unions held 
that any alterations should be decided 
by constitutional means and offered to 
cooperate with the directors in waiv- 
ing all preliminary and technica! ob- 
jections to the immedate exertise of 
the jurisdiction of the Arbitration 
Gourt. The company replied that the 
industry was entirely dependent on 
the export prices of copper, and, so 
long as the Arbitration Court adhered 
to the fundamentals it had followed 
ever since its formation, it could not 
assist in solving the problem. 
Following the notice that the mines 
would shut down a compulsory con- 
ference was summoned by Mr. Jus- 
tice Powers, Deputy President of the 
Federal Arbritation Court, the parties 
being the representatives of the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union and the Tas- 
manian and Victorian Mining Com- 
panies. As a result of the conference 
the dispute was referred into court 
but the hearing was deferred until 
Mr. Justice Powers had convened an- 
other compulsory conference, this | 
time including all the combined | 


world prices. In the course of his 
speech Sir Joseph Cook said: 

“The only proposal made by Labor 
representatives in this House has been 
that the parties in dispute should go 
to the. Arbitration Court, but they 
went to that court at Mt. Morgan, 
presided over by a judge, Mr. Justice 
McCawley, who had been appointed by 
a Labor Premier, Mr. Ryan, and could 
not be considered biased against the 
miners. Mr. Justice McCawley, after 
he had investigated the position, pro- 
posed to suspend the award governing 
the industry, in order to meet the ab- 
normal conditions, and expressed the 
opinion that there was not the slight- 
est justification for the belief that the 


a reduction was part of a general cam - 


paign to reduce wages. . 

“It is not much use, however, going 
to arbitration courts under such con- 
ditions,” continued the Minister. “The 
court has set up a standard which 
was all very weill so long as the in- 
dustry was earning a profit or:sd long 
as it could carry on, but the court has. 
laid down the dictum that it is ‘not. 
its duty to consider whether an indus- 
try is paying. It has said that a cer- 
tain. wage must be paid, irrespective. 
of the conditions of the industry and. 


that. dictum, which was expréssed, by. 


Mr. Justice Higgins has fixed ir- 
revocably. It is leading to a great. 
deal of the unemployment of today. 
My own proposal is that Mr.“ ustice 


Meca wiey's plan should de followed 
tha the miners | 


should accept a re- 


to ader*t any agreement arrived at be- 
tween che mining companies and the 
‘Australian Workers Union. If so, the 


out. 
Miners’ Position Analyzed 
An analysis of the 


that the metal miners were deliber- 
ately wrecking the industry, would 
be unfair to a fine body of men. The 
-ballot at Mt. Morgan was mainly 
‘the decision of married men. They 
believed that they were standſng for 
Labor ideals and for wage earners 
generally. The suffering which must 
follow their decision they were pre- 
pared to face. Again and again the 
statement of the miners’ position, 
whether in Tasmania or in Queens- 


their feeling that the employees did 
not participate in the unparalleled 


during the war but instead were forced 
to seek the assistance of the Arbitra- 
tion Court in order to maintain the 
effective. purchasing power of pre-war 
wages. 

There is of course another factor 


whole ‘position and complicates the 
issue. The cost of the products of 
secondary industries, such as the 
stores necessary for mining and smelt- 


ing, have gone up, and the wages of 


to work 43 hours.in alternate weeks, 


unions, to aseertain whether all the. 
other mions interested would consent 


reference to the court would be struck 


"is, the prbr E 


The greatest problem for many min- 
ing companies has been the high price 
ot coal. and the immense numder of 
sectional strikes in the coal mining 
industry has led to an official state- 
ment on behalf — Sh ars Colliery 


not only to limit coal production but 
to bring the industty to such a low 
level of usefulness that the scheme of 
the Miners Federation for taking over 
and bperating the collieries under so- 
cialistic control might be promoted. 
e loss in coal output in Maitland 

bis Néweastle during the first’ four 
months of this year, owing to sectional 
strikes, was 308,000 tons, as against 
397,965 tons similarly lost during the 
whole of 1920. 

With such a position in the coal 
industry resulting in enhanced prices 
tor fuel, on the one hand, and the 
slump in the world’s prices on the 
other, the metal companies have a 
difficult position ‘to face. They are 
facing it as a whole with moderation 
and intelligence. The first real gleams 
of light have come through the ac- 
ceptance by the representatives of the 
miners of proposals made by, the 
directors of the Wallaroo and Moonta 
Mining Company, in South Australia. 
The basis of resumption will propably 
be, if the State Industrial Court acqui- 
esces, the paying of the minimam of 
lls. a day, fixed by Mr. Justice Pow- 
ers, so long as copper does not fall 
below £68 per ton; and payment of a 
‘basic rate of 12s. 6d. a day when 
standard copper reaches £85 a ton. 


AUSTRALIAN LABOR 
ISSUES MANIFESTO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales— Fol- 
lowing the demonstrations against the 
red flag and the insults offered to the 
Union Jack, the executive of the 
Australian Labor Party has issued a 
manifesto, protesting against being 


confounded with the direct-action 
Communistic section, and declaring 
that it has been deliberately misrep- 
resented for political purposes. The 
manifesto, first of all, sets out the 
first plank of the platform of the 
party as follows:—(a). complete Aus- 
tralian self-government as a British 
community; (b) no imperial federa- 
tion. 
| It continues, in part: — Close fol- 
lowers of the Australian Labor move- 
ment need not be told that the 
ters of the Sydney: May Dar 
ring are op to the consti- 
-tutional methods on which the Austra- 
lian Labor Party relies for political 
and industrial progress, and that this 
party took no part whatever in the 
May Day celebrations. 

“We have no hesitation in making 
our position in regard to loyalty quite 
clear. The Labor movement is a loyal 
movement. It stands for complete 
Australian self-government as a Brit- 
ish community. That is the first plank 
of Labor’s federal platform. The Aus- 
tralian Labor Party also heartily ap- 
proves of the slogan, recently enunci- 
ated by our Governor-General, ‘Lord 
Forster, of ‘Australians for Australia.’ 
And, by Australians, we mean the 
native-born and those who have come 
here and, as good citizens, made this 
country, in the fulfest sense, the land 
of their adoption.” 


Forbes & Wallace 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


THE HALF-YEARLY 
Exposition and 
Sale of Furniture 


The outstanding fact of this sale is 
the wholesale fashion in which 
it disposes of price uncertain- 
ties. Prices are down—be- 
yond a question. Every value 
here will prove it. 


Parchases made on huge quantity 
basis from manufacturers of 
long-time dealings have earned 
remarkable concésSions. 

This brings our half-yearly mle 
prices so far below the ayer- 
age that we find unusual sat- 
isfaction in the achievement 
of such buying opportunities: 
for: the large community that 
naturally turns to this. store 
and this sale to provide its 
furniture needs. 


The Time Payment Privilege 
Extended Through 
The Morris Pian 


metal mining 
position in Australia, which assumed 


land or in Broken Hill, has emphasized | 


This dignified, business-like 
payment plan allows you the bene-. 
fit of our low prices, with an in- 
terest charge of only 6 per. cent. 


— 


TOMORROW & 
SATURDAY 


2990 


Reduction on every 
thing in the store 


prosperity. of the mining companſes 


which has a serious bearing on the 


The Flint & Brickett Co. 


' 437-489 Main St. 
Opposite Court Square 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Won engagement. according to the latest 


official. report. An ultimatum from 
x ey A Truter, commissioner of South 


to no African police, dated Queenstown, 
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s e the in 
1. due and that 12 this’ purpose Mer- 
3 | world at large toward the great task 


projection gives great distortion 
e poles ; bat. in. view of the fact 


come this . — was overruled. 
however, maps on 

other than Mercator's projection will 

have rip be 8 tor the arctic and 

regions. Another objection 

use ot radio- 

rection find- 


tion of a very simple formula, the 
convention adhered to its decision. 


The New Notation N 
For all these maps the new nota- 


tion of latitude dnd longitude is em- 


ployed. The south pole is zero lati- 
tude, and the po increase to 180 
degrees at the no: pole. As.to lon- 
gitude, the present 180 degrees -is 
gero, whence the degrees run east- 
ward round the globe to 359 degrees. 
A great many navigators, however, 
continue to favor the old system of 

and south latitudes and east and 
west longitudes. 

For 8 general series, the index 
has bee on the basis of the 
international million series, and be- 

north. 60 degrees south and 60 degrees 

latitude each sheet of the gen- 
series will be 18 de- 
and will 


2 ais be the millien series: The 


British Empire will be responsible for 
$6 sheets. For the local series many 
countries have a foundation in maps 
on a scale of 1 in 200,000, but these, 
of course, will have to be greatly 
modified in accordance with the sys- 
tem of marking and coloring approved 
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LONDON; England Although tel 


ing keenly the lack of political, finan~ 
cial, and moral support on the part 


: of the great powers, Greece still pur-f. 


sues her-determined policy of fulfill 
ing the mandate conferred on her by 


the Allies. 


In some quarters her ad- 


vance into Asia Minor has been looked 


upon as one of sheer. aggression; 


but 


far from this. being the case, A, Rizo- 
Rangabe, Greek Minister in London, 
affirms that it is merely a repetition 
ot history where, as in the past, Greece 
has placed herself as a bulwark be- 
tween eastern barbarism and western 


civilization. 
“The people of Greece,” 


Mr. Rizo- 


Rangabe said to a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor, “are 
acutely conscious of the indifference 
that is at present being shown by the 


that: Greece has undertaken to fulfill.” 
At the same time it is his considered 
opinion that.the historian of the future 
will pay full homage to the small na- 
tion that at present is holding back 


from 
brutal savagery. 


Alone and Unaided 


Christian Europe a wave of 


“The Greeks are alone and unaided,” 


he said, 


“in their struggle of today, 


mainly owing to political intrigue as 
well as financial interests which have 


successfully obscured the real issues 
for the moment, as they have obscured 


the fact that Greece and Greece alone 
stands as a bulwark for European 


civilization. 


It is simply a case of 


Turkey having rebelled against the de- 
cisions of the powers and it has been 
left to Greece to see.these decisions 
enforced, which she will do to the ut- 


most of her ability.” 


The setback which Greece has re- 


‘ceived Mr. Rizo-Rangabe considers to 


be primarily due to Turkish troops 


that were set 


frée on the Cilician front 


by virtue of the Franco-Turkish agree- 
ment, enemy troops that Grsece has 
found it impossible to prevent joining 
up with the main body of Turks operat- 


ing under Kemal Pasha. 


The rein- 


forcement of the enemy by troops 
which Greece had relied upon being 
kept immobilized, as far as the Greek 
campaign in Asia Minor “was con- 
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some time ago to take Hove 


at Lied this year; and at the same 


time the fixture was made it was real- 
ized that there was some small risk in 
e matter of the condition of the 
guese capital, since it was then 
disturbed state. The 
comfortable bélief, however, was heid 
that things not continue to go 
86 badly; but they have done so, never- 
theless, and rather worse, if anything. 
Consequently it came about that 
this conference could hardly have been 
held at a worse time from the point 
of view ot giving foreigners of con- 
sequence a good opinion of the country 
and its capital.. The foreign members 
of Parliament were actually in the 
state of arriving at Lisbon when the 
latest revolutionary movement was in 
full swing; and the President of the 
Republic, bowing to superior force and 
accepting the. conditions that were 
‘forced upon him dy the military up- 
heavers, at the same time pleaded 
somewhat pathetically that they would 
forgo their demand for a dissolution 
of Parliament until this inter- par lia- 
mentary conference had taken place. 


Parliament Continues 

It would, he urged, look 80 ex- 
tremely bad if these eminent persons 
from foreign parliaments came along 
and found no Parliament here, espe- 
cially having regard to the causes why 
there would be no such Parliament. 
The military upheavers yielded, and 
so the Portuguese Parliament was per- 
mitted to linger on for a day or two. 
Fortunately, in a sense, thé conference 
is not one that lasts a long time; there 
aré no sections, and no elaborate and 
intense argument upon determinations, | 
and, as it happened, the proceedi 
were got through without there being 
any disturbance in Lisbon, while in the 
spring and early summer, as now, it 
is really a delightful city in the mat- 
ter of climate and conditions. 


There was an interesting attendance 
of members of various foreign parlia- 
ments, the French, English, Belgian 
and Italian! being most important, 
while the subjects which attracted the 
keenegt attention and discussion were 
general economics with special refer- 
ence to the exchanges and the .ques- 
tion of doing business with Germany. 
The conference was held in the hall 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The | 


jin a 


Dr/ Almeida, the members of the diplo- | 
matic corps, ministers, representatives | 
of the Portuguese Parliament, and 
delegates from various associations | 
concerned in one way or another with 
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are creditors of Germany should ob- 
tain every kind of security and guar- 
antee for the recovery of what is,due 
to them, and that, in order to be pre- 
pared for immediate expenses in the 
matter of reparations, they should be 
furnished with means of utilizable 
credit forthwith; third, that in the 
matter of inter-allied and associated 
loans contracted during the war the 
allied governments should examine on 
the basis of a common understanding 
questions relative to the eventual 
whole or partial annulling of the va- 
rious debts, the extension of the pe- 
riods of repayment, and the equitable 
determination of the exchange, regard 
being paid to the exchange at the time 
the loan was contracted and, not when 
it fell due to be repaid.” 

Greece and the United States had 
representatives. at the conference 
without either voice or vote, but inti- 
mated that they were in agreement 
with these resolutions. 

It was decided to hold another con- 
ference next year, and that either 
Rome or Venice should be the place 
of’ meeting. 


NEW.REGISTRATION 
CAMPAIGN STARTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba—In an effort 


to overcome the apathy of citizens 


| 


during election periods, the Citizens 
League of Winnipeg, aided by 74 pub- 
lie bodies, has started a registration 
campaign, the object of which is to 
enroll. every voter in Winnipeg and 
assure that he votes at all elections. 
The campaign will last several months 
and various means have been adopted 
to make the canvass thorough. 
Among the principal methods of 
procedure is included the insertion in 
the pay envelopes of employes at in- 
dustrial plants of notices urging them 
to register themselves; sticking of 
notices on automobiles, and the per- 
sonal canvassing, for which lists of 
12 names are distributed to several 
hundred canvassers, who are members 
of the bodies assisting the league in 


President of the Portuguese Republic, the work. By these and other means, 


| officials ot the league anticipate that 
the 30,000 electors in the city will be 
‘approached before the campaign con- 
cludes. ~ 

Mayor Edward Parnell has given 
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duced from 30,000 to 23,875 men, ge. 


cording to an official statement. 
00.1 


Tzecho- expected. Public opinion 
manded 


tary expenditure. 

That the country did not get. tun 
value for its expenditure on the ter- 
ritorial system before the war is uni- 
versally admitted. The system 
three good points. It embodied the 
theory of universal liability to service. 
It provided a trained staff and a 
central organization for war. It 
trained a number of officers who 
proved their worth on Gallipoli and in 
France. But the training given to the 
rank and file was of little or no use 
for war purposes. Recruits drafted 
into camp during the great war were 
placed on the same footing, whether 
they were territorials or not, and it 
was seldom an advantage to a man 
that he had had territorial training. 


Instruction Meager 

Both ‘in the senior cadet and terri- 
torial divisions of our military. system, 
the instruction given was too meager, 
the time devoted to it too short, and 
the occasions t far apart for any 
advanced sta of .efficiency to be 
reached... 

The war showed, however, that, 
given a competent. staff, including 
instructors and organization and 
equipment, you can soon fashion a 
reasonably efficient army, and it is on 
this basis that the New Zealand army 
has been reorganized. The liability 
to service has been retained. The 
senior cadet system of training, which 
lads have to go through before they 
pass into the territorials, has been re- 
modeled by a very competent and 
popular British officer, Colonel Slee- 
man, of the imperial General Staff. 
The training has been made less for- 
mal, less military, and more interest- 
ing, with more attention to physical 
and moral development. It is hoped 
by this means to do a good deal toward 
pat bh physique and strengthen- 
| ing the civic sense of the new genera- 
tion. 

The territorial force is. recognized 
as one complete division, on the lines 
of the immortal New Zealand division 
in the great war. The reduction of 
strength from 30,000 to 22,675 involves 
the disappearance of many units, but 
under the new scheme units will all 
carry designations of the New Zealand 
expeditionary force, and so will pos- 
sess its Fyn voy 3 and traditions. It is 
a sign of the times that the eight gar- 
rison Wer 2 ompanies have been 
reduced tc 4 which apparently 
means that only the forts at Welling- 
ton and Auckland are to be manned. 


Weakness of Scheme 


The weakness of the new scheme is 
that it means that numbers of young 
New Zealanders will not be required 
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matters of economics and finance, were 
present at the opening proceedings. 
r. Barreto was appointed president 
of the plenary sittings and Eugene 
Baie was elected general secretary | 
for the seventh time. Letters and tele- 


by. the convention. In the case of 
Great: Britain the Ordnance Survey, 
with its enileage scales, provides noth- 
ing nearer than a series on a scale of 
1 in 253,440 (four miles to the inch), 
and this is too small. 


his whole-hearted support to the 


May 21, 1921 was delivered to 
movement. In a statement which he 


_ | the sect, stating that upon government 
| instructions he would arrive at Ntabil- 
dees anga with an adequate force to arrest 
certain men, see that all unauthorized 


cerned, created a situation that ren- 
dered it necessary for the Greek 
Commander-in-Chief to forestall pro- 
spective attack but which owing to 
unforeseen circumstances rendered a 


‘to do the duty for which they are 
liable b law. Ik all lad e trai 

issued at the start of the campaign, in the 3 ae A je 5 yer 
he declared that every citizen en- territorials the establishment would 


i titled to vote should make it a duty 
to ascertain that his name is on the be much larger than 22,675 The au- 
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residents left Ntabilanga and destroy 
+) al 1 houses erected without authority. 
To this the “Prophet” Enoch replied 
in a long letter which. concluded: 
At vou, then, sir. Mr. Truter, are 
coming out to make war, please in- 
form me:, I shall then write or mid 
my last word before you destro — 
Yours faithfully, E. J. MGIJI 
‘The police force numbering about 
800 men under Colonel Truter and 
9 Sir Japie van Deventer took 
N to overlook the camp at 
and . joined by Mr. 
— a for Native 


The troops made a demonstration of 


strength but mesagngers brought 
word that the sect refused to 
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Airman’s Point of View 

‘Much discussion has taken place, 
and still continues, on the subject of 
ae marks, features, and 


loring for the local series. The 
will be very different from 


ordinary maps, for they are designed Turkish 


withdrawal to rresent lines a neces- 


sity. ° 
Grecian’ Advance Contemplated 


Recent reports regarding mediation 
with the object of putting an end to 
| the conflict between Greece and the 


Nationalist 


Government, 


for the airman, whose point of view is whereby Greece would be called upon 


entirely different. 


To him the names to restore Smyrna to the Turks, were 


of places aré comparatively unim- | utterly deprecated. Far from that be- 
: é ing the case, Mr. Rizo-Rangabe stated 
He is entirely concerned with the that when the present reorganization 


quick identification of the features, as Of the Greek forces has been com- 
pleted, there will be an advance that 


he has every confidence will forever 
settle the vexed question of the Turk 


portant, and very few will be shown. 


he sees them from above, with the 
marks on the map. A great deal of 
expert advice has been taken as to the 
objects on the ground that afford the 
best guides to the airman. For the 
background the maps will be tinted 
light green to represent cultivated 
land, and buff for arid ground. This 
can only be done in a general way, for 


„the nature of country varies to some 


extent with the seasons. It was found, 
however, that there are very few. 
regions for which this system, of 
representation is not fairly accurate. 
Conventional and #ronautical 
information such as the positiong of 


-}gsrodromes, heights of mountains, and 
80 on, are given in black, 


for lack 
shows best on any. color. : 

In order of importance to the air- 
man as landmarks, water comes first 
(although it is apt to vary in times of 
flood and drought); then railways, 
villages and towns, roads, and woods. 


For water blue was the color chosen. 


Railways, villages, towns and tele- 


graph lines are shown by red; roads 
by yellow; and woods by green. The 


respective value of railways and roads 
is the subject of some difference of 


that roads, if tarred or muddy, are 
not conspicuous at a- great height, and 


that it is difficult, when there are a 
| the hands of Greece, whose true cap- 
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in both Asia and Europe. 


As regards Europe, it is Mr. Rizo- 
Rangabe's frank opinion that sooner 
or later the question of possession of 
Constantinople must again arise, and 
he feels confident. that it must be 
finally récognized by the powers that 
a continhed occupation by the Turks 
is an impossibility if there is to be 
peace in Europe. There can be little 
doubt, he thinks, that when Russia’s 


internal affairs have 


been in some 


measure settled she will undoubtedly 
retufn to her old imperialistic. policy. 
and, having accomplished the hercu- 
lean task of reconstruction, it is, in 
his opinion,.a foregone conclusion that 
she will ask for a redemption. of the 
Allies’ pledge, regarding the cession 
of Constantinople to her, if the Turks 


are still in possession. 


Turkish Foothold a Threat 


His Excellency considers there will 
never be peace in Europe as long as 
the Turks retain a foothold there, and 
as to them continuing to hold Con- 


stantinople, it would, he said, 


‘con- 


titute an ever present thréat to. those 
important waterways that form a gate- 
way to southern Russia. Whereas, in 


ita] Constantinople will always re- 
main whetker by tradition or occupa- 
tion, these waters would be secured 


free to all. 


Concluding ‘his remarks his Excel- 
lency said: It should not be forgotten 


ths ago.” 


4 


grams were read from Mr. Poincaré | 
and other eminent personages abroad | 
who were interested in the work of | 
the conferénce. 


Workmen and Profits 


During the early stage*of the pro- 
ceedings an interesting discussion was 
developed upon the question of the 
exchange, and the general finaucial 
circulation, while Paul Delombre ex- 
pressed at great length his views on 
the subject of participation in profits 
by workmen, being in favor of liberty 
of action in the matter with no in- 
tervention by the state. After some 
discussion’ the conference adopted 
a resolution to the effect that 
participation in profits, as well as 
other institutions having for their 
object the collaboration of Capital 
and Labor, were to be recommended, 
but such collaboration ought not to 
be regarded as a concession on the 
part of the employer toward his em- 
ployee, and, on the other hand, it 
ought not to be imposed on anyone. 
It was only desirable if it was en- 
tirely acceptable to the employees. 

The conference early came to the 
conclusion that it could do no better 
than give its maximum attention to 
the question of the exchanges, hav- 
ing a fine object lesson close at hand, 
the Portuguese exchange being prac- 
tically at its lowest point, while for- 
eign trade as the result had become 
next to impossible. A committee was 
accordingly set to work to make rec- 
ommendations, and its meetings be- 
ing held in private, there were reports 
of much disagreement. When the 
question was discussed in plenary 
session Mr. Chaumet ‘explained the 
present situation as he saw it, espe- 
cially in regard to the. tendencies of 
the Versailles Treaty in relation to 
German credit. He indicated how the 
advance of 37,606,000,000 francs to the 
liberated and devastated regions 
weighed most severely’ on a French 
exchange, already shaken, for reasons 
of which everybody was aware. He 


United States and all the neutrals to 
assist the late belligerents to nego- 
tiate the German credit so that they 


+ would thus rm to the relief of 


ly difficult and at times eppeared 
to 3 Mr. Chaumet consid- 


| 


| 


voting list. It is only by this means, 
he said, that there can be an enlight- 
ened citizenship, and that any of the 
things which .the voters desired could 
be accomplished. 


TOKYO INVENTION LABORATORY 
By special correspondent of The Christian’ 
‘Science Monitor 

TOKYO, Japan—An Imperial Inven- 
tion Laboratory for the purpose of 
aiding and encouraging Japanese in- 
ventors is now being built in Tokyo 
and will probably be completed be- 
fore the end of the year. The labora- 
tory, which is the first of its kind 
in the empire, is designed to furnish 
a workshop and materiais for Japa- 
nese inventors who would otherwise 
be handicapped from lack of funds 
and resources. 


— 


WOOLEN MILLS IN TASMANIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its’ Australasian News Office 

HOBART, Tasmania—New woolen 
mills havé recently commenced opera- 
tions at Hobart, making the third in 
this city and the fourth in Tasmania; 
a fifth is in course of erection, and a 
sixth is projected. The new mills 
have just turned out the first worsted 
cloth made in Tasmania. All the ma- 
chinery was manufactured in Aus- 
tralia. Skilled operatives are being 
brought from England. 


GLASS ‘INDUSTRY IN TASMANIA 

Spetial‘to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

HOBART, Tasmania—To the many 
post-war industrial enterprises that 
have been started in Tasmania, has 
been added the manufacture of glass 
bottles. A factory has been erected 


at Derwent Park, near Hobart, by the 


Australian Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has branch factories in 
most of the Australian states. It is 
also proposed to supply New Zealand 


from. the —— factory. 


considered that it was a duty far the 


FRAN KLIN MILLS co. — NT. 


thorities will have to pick and choose 
their recruits, although by law the 
liability to serve will continue to be 
universal. It is feared that this will 
weaken the principle | of compulsory 
service. 

The truth is that in defense matters 
ij New Zealand is really marking time. 
awaiting the outcome of the imperial 
conference, and the further develop- 
ment of national and international 
movements. The extent of New’ Zea- 
land’s contribution to naval defense 
has still to be settled, and it may 
be that when it is New Zealdnd will 
have very little money left for an 
army. The» navy is the first line of 
defense, and with the navy beaten no 
army that New Zealand could raise 
could save the country from the 
enemy’s terms. 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


— 


Is not confined to. things 
made in London; 


But - to London and Eng- 
lish styles and types. 


In this way of thinking it 
is distinetive 


And interesting. 


——— — — 


Lou will like the atmos- 
phere—and the merchandise. 
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are daisy-like flowers of 


‘The hardy perennlal phioxes gtve an 


The cutting of the first flowers 
w the growth into more 


| A Miniature Pollard 


Willow 


One day in the early spring about 


two yeats’ago, I cut some shoots of 


This one was a naturally. dwarf kind 
which does not grow into a like 
the larger kind, and is more inclined 
to grow scrubby. There were beauti- 
fully dainty little blooms on the stems 
similar to the larger kind—we used. to 
call them “goslings"-when we were 


| 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
A miniature pollard willow 


~ 


{children and if we had known the 
smaller kind we would probably have 
{called them “ducklings,” they were very 
much the same color as the larger. 


ones, perhaps a little darker yellow. 
They form roots very rapidly when 
in the vase. While looking at them one 
day it occurred to me to plant one of 
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“A cape of georgelle and lace 


in the wardrobe of a large majority | 


of women. It is an ideal wrap for 
wearing over thin summer frocks as 
it is so easy slipped on and is 80 


carry about than the more formidable 


overcoat. 
The capes this year range from 


to the flimsiest affairs of georgette and 
lace, One good cape of the first 
category is made of soft black satin 
and lined with beige duvetyn; it is 
quite simply cut with large collar 
which can either hang far down the 


same color and looked extremely ‘cool 
and dainty. Pale taupe lace is also 
a very successful color for a cape and 
would look equally well with a dress 
of nigger brown, black, or mole color. 


Different Salad 
Dressings 


‘The time for summer salads ic upon 
us, bringing with it a renewed de- 
mand for salad dressings that are 
different—dressings that will change 
the appearance and the taste of the 
Same Salads we have had all the year 


back in two points or be wound, in 
scarf fashipn, around the neck. he 


duvetyn lining vould be really wel- 


come on a chilly day as it would be 
beavtifully warm but at the same 
time very light, and another advantage 
of this cape is that it is reversible and 
can be worn with the black satin in- 
side it desired. 

Other good capés of the serviceable 
order are made of heavy blue or black 
gaberdine combined with black satin 
in various ways, the gaberdine parts 
being. sometimes embroidered or 
braidéd. The combination of two dif- 
ferent materials of the same color 
makes some very charming capes. 
The dullness of georgette and the 
brightness of soft satin combine ad- 
mirably in this way. 

The cape shown in the illustration 
is carried out in black triple geor- 
gette and black satin. The main part 
of the cape is made of the georgette 
while the. gathered collar and over- 
cape are of soft satin. These over- 
capes give a very graceful effect fioat- 
ing as they do in the wind. In a cape 
of this sort it is important that the 
rounded yoke should fit very snugly 
over the shoulders in order to give a 
g6od contrast to the fullness of the 
cape below, for if the yoke bags at 
all the effect is spoilt. Care should 
be taken, too, to get the yoke exactly 
the right depth, as if it is not deep 
enough, it loses much of its grace, 
while on ‘the other hand a too deep 
yoke looks dowdy This cape is lined 
with a gray crépe e Chine patterned 
with concise little flower branches in 
pink ahd green. Ph a 

A pale gray cape of géorgette and 
satin made on these lines would be 
very pretty for wearing over a light 
frock. . linings are important 
factors and do much to insure thé suc- 
cess of the capes, and all sorts of 
may be used for the pur- 


round. 

French Dressing With Pimento and 
Green Pepper—One such salad is suc- 
cessfully served by the Dayton Wom- 
an's Club. Over crisp lettuce leaves 
is served a French dressing with the 
addition of chopped pimentos and 
peppers. The proportions are 1 table- 
spoon of each to 1 pint of French 
dressing. The same amount of 
chopped green onions may be added, 
if desired, and the red and green 
will attract the eye with a promise 
that is kept to the last bite of salad 
on one’s plate. 
. Whipped: Sour Cream Dressing— 
Then there is the sour cream dressing. 
which is very simple to make. The 


cream should be sour enough to be 


quite thick, and should be thoroughly 
chilled before whipping. Sour cream 
whips just as readily as sweet, but 
sour cream has the advantage in that 
it stays whipped, aad if one makes 
enough of such dressing to last a 
week it will be just as good at the 
end of the week as when made. 
After the sour cream has been 
whipped as stiff as possible, séason it 
to taste with salt, paprika, sugar and 
lemon or orange juice, whipping these 
into the stiffened cream. It should 
be. kept on ice, and served with 
shredded cabbage, hearts of lettuce, 
and banana or other fruit salad. If 
sufficiently sweetened, this dressing 
tastes like whippéd sweet cream. 
Without much sugar and with plenty 
of lemon juice, it has a delicious sharp 
tang that is just the thing for -cab- 
bage. ; ‘ 
Partly Cooked Mayonnaise — This 
recipe for partly cooked mayonnaise 
makes a large pint of dressing. It is 
quickly made, and will keep in a cool 
place for three or four weeks. The 
secret of keeping salad dressing fresh 
long after it is made lies in keeping 
it in @ coverec jar. A glass fruit jar 
is just the thing. 2 
Mayonnaise —One tablebpoonful flour 
and cornstarch mixed, 1 teaspoonful 
Sugar, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 small 
teaspoohful mustard; & teas 


to a two-quart bowl put 
yolks of 2 e and 1 cup of ‘salad 
the mixture over this 
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have never seen a really successful 
room that did not possess correct 
scale and proper arrangement. 

You interrupt to say: “Quite true, 
but isn’t that a statement of the obvi- 
ous? Isn’t home decoration in itself 
nothing more or less than correct 
scale and proper arrangement?“ In- 
deed not! Home decoration, in the 
ideal, is the total of a great many 
different factors blended into one. Of 
course, I will admit hat correct scale 
and proper arrangement should al- 
ways de present in the best of home 
decoration. But they are not. Neither 
ig correct color, Neither is proper 
design. -Nor form. If you could ex- 
amine a score of even above the aver- 
age rooms you would realize this 
poignantly. It is my business to ex- 
amine rooms and I realize the defi- 
ciencies of “above the average“ home 
decoration in a very poignant manner. 

Let us for @ moment consider a 
typical case. Here is a living room in 
a respectable home in a respectable 
néighborhood. It is not a — room 
as rooms go; on thé contrary, it might 
be called a small room. The furniture 
and the general. furnishings are 
neither very good nor very bad in 
Gesign. They are average: That one 
word describes them better than any 
other word. A gate-leg table takes up 
the center of the room. A massive 
colonial secretary-bookcase stands 
against the south wall. Several chairs 
occupy conventional spaces in the cor- 
ners of the room. There.is nothing at 
all striking in the* arrangement. It 
is the same old arrangement seen day 
after day in any of a million different 
temes. The walls are papered with a 
“not bad” putty-color damask. The 
windows, of which there are two, and 
the doors, of which there are also two, 
are hung with printed linen. They 
are quite effective. The rug is dark 
blue. Looking around the room you 
are conscious of the fact that some 
attempt has been made at decoration. 
The placement of certain of the larger 
pieces of furniture, and the too obvious 
grouping of the pictures on the walls, 
lead you to feel sure of the attempt. 
But the effect of the room, as a room, 
is disappointing. It is’ sadly disap- 
pointing. There is nothing distinetivé 
about it. There is nothing. radically 
wrong with it. It is simply insipid 
and ordinary. By no stretch of imagi- 
nation could you call the room well 
decorated. 

Let us look at the room through 
critical eyes. Let us analyze its faults 
and its virtues. 

First the color. Nothing the matter 
| with the color; it is rather good. The 
walls are neutral and present a pass- 
ablé background for both pietures and 
furniture. The blue rug “keys” (links 
up) with certain blue tones in the 
printed hangings. And the rug is solid 
;}enough in color to constitute a good 
foundation—an essential considera- 
tion. 

Now the factor of design. No at- 
tempt has been made to produce a 
period room. The furniture is well 
constructed and it harmonizes in spirit 
| with the accessory furnishings. For 
that reason it is generally satisfactory. 


with the color or the design of the 
room. But the scale and arrangement 
of the things in the room! That is 
where the whole trouble lies. Observe 
the massive, mahogany colonial-type 
secretary with bookcase top. Note 
how it dominates arid overshadows 
everything else in the room. When 
you look at it you begin to have the 
feeling that it will gradually tower its 
Way up through the ceiling to the 
floors above. It is a ponderous thing 
completely out of scale—which is the 
decorator’s term for proportion—with 
everything else in the room. And it 
has been placed exactly in the center 
of the room against the most prominent 
sidewall! Impossible to miss it no 
majter where you stand or sit! 


been arranged. The room is small 
and the main endeavor in the decora- 
tion of it should be to eliminate that 
defect and cause the room to look a 
little bit bigger than it actually is. 
Yet nothing has deen done to increase 
the actual size of the room. Exactly 
in the center of the room stands the 
gate-leg table. Nowa center table, 
in any room, breaks up the area of 
floor space, and, by creating smaller 
patches or areas of space, causes the 
entire floor area to diminish optically. 
Hence the room appears smaller. 

Next obsérve that in the room there 
is only one grouping of furniture, 
Everything has Been gathered around 
the center table. The chairs in all 
the corners face the center table. 
They “pull” the corners of the room 
toward the center table and, by 80 
doing, detract from the optical size 
of the room. Furthermore, a single 
‘grouping of furniture in a room gives 
rise to the impression that the room 
must be small since it does hold only 
one grouping. Several ‘groupings, 
each. a small center unto itself, create 
the impression. of extensive’ area, 
simply because there are several 
groupings. ~ se 

Note next that the wall paper “runs 
up“ to a narrow picture molding less 
than 12 inches below the ceiling. The 
design of the wall paper, faint though 
it is, carries the eye up to this molding 
and since the distance from the floor 
to the molding appears great. in that 


No, there is nothing greatly at fault 


And see how badly the furniture has 
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: pings, 
drop the picture molding another 12 
you will have a room as 
t from its former state as red 
differs from black. 5 
You have done nothing radical with 
the room. You have ly pushed a 
few pieces of furniture from this spot 
to that spot. You have lessened the 
importance, of an ungainly bookcase. 
That is all. But the room ig a new 
room. 
And that ia why scale and arrange 
ment are the two most important 
factors in home decoration. 


Substitutes for Polished 
Metal Save Labor 


In these days, when, in 830 many 
households, the domestic staff is 
either entirely dispensed with, or 
reduced in numbers, ways in which all 
unnecessary work may be avoided are 
worth careful consideration. Now, 
there is no doubt that, charming as 
the effect of well-polished metal un- 
questionably is, its extensive use 
always means hard work and plenty of 
it for some one, while nothing looks 
worse than articles which should be 
Dright and burnished allowed to be- 
come badly kept and dull. ö 

The gleam of old copper and brass 
vessels on shelf or chest, and the 
shine of silver on the table or the side- 
board, are delightful things, and if the 
bright metal can be kept speckless and 
brilliant without becoming a burden 
to some oné, or faking up time which 
had better be given to other things, all 
is well. But if this is not the 
case it is far better to face the 
position squarély, part with, or put 
away, the copper and the brass and the 
silver, and find substitutes which will 
only take the same number of minutes 
to clean as the hours demanded by 
their predecessors. 

Pottery and brightly colored papier 
maché may subsitute brass and copper 
where flower holders, bowls and 
quaint old “bits” of these metals are 
concerned; door handles and door 
knockers may be of wrought iron or 
oxidized metal, and when it is a ques- 
tion. of fenders, fire irons or coal 
scuttles, polished steel or copper may 
make way for wrought iron and 
painted wood. 

In the dining room the use of silver 
may be reduced to’ a minimum and 
appear only in the shape of spoons 
and forks, and in these days when de- 
lightful pottery and china and glass 
are obtainable in beautiful shapes and 
colors at small cost, there need be no 
lack of brightness and daintiness of 
effect. Some of the small potteries, 
where artist-craftsmen design and 
make their own wares, supply all that 
is needed for domestic use in the way 
of covered bowls, dishes, biscuit- 
boxes, salt cellars, egg stands, toast- 
racks, preserve-jars and 80 on in 
forms that make it a real pleasure to 
use them, so that, instead of losing. 
our dining rooms may actually gain in 
brightness and attractiveness when 
we have put all our larger silver 
articles carefully away in green baize 
—and just think how much time will 
have been saved to the domestic 
workers! 


Beautiful Book- 
markers 


People are reading again enor- 
mously, so the publishers begin to ad- 
mit. There is a pronounced desire, too, 
among the younger generation, who 
seem to have an enormous capacity 
for everything from dancing to debat- 
ing, for more serious reading. Hence 
the revival of the bookmarker, with 
its right to its place in the volume 
which is not read through in an hour. 

B arkers of wide taffeta ribbon, 
about three. inches across, are heavily 
embroidered and bardered with thick 
Such bookmarkers are 
seen in purple, green, crimson or blue, 
all the colors of a stained glass win- 
dow. - Amber, gold-painted, or dark 
Chinese peads are also sometimes 
added to weight the marker at either 
one of its ends, and little scrape of 
silver or gold galon may enrich the 
marker. , 

More quickly made are narrow book- 
markers of.brightly colored silk rib- 
bon with a dull surface, which are 
simply weighted with a large bead, 
an old silver coin, a tiny ivory carv- 
ing, Or maybe the remaining one of 
an old-fashiéned pair of earrings. For 
instance the long carved coral drop 
from a pair, one of which had long 


| Vanished into the limbo of forgotten 


things, was removed from its gold at- 
tachment, and hung by a brown and 
gold-tinted cord to a chestnut brown 
riddon, powdered at its mitered end 
with a few French knots in coral 


silk. 


In making these bookmarkers a lit- 
tle thought and attention to the sub- 
ject of effective contrasts and colors 
may be exercised with much advan- 


tage. Thus a small ivory elephant, 


attached to a black ribbon with a 


little white embroidery forming aj 


chess-board decoration of. black and 

white squares at the ends, will have 

an excellent effect, or the same effect 

may be obtained by combining black 

> and black and white squared 
A. . 


design it will be more appreciated and 
so more often used. : 

A tray or flat box may be arranged 
in the hall closet where smal! rubbers 
may be placed orderly in pairs and 
the same idea used in the closet of 
their room. Hooks placed in .this 
closet within their reach will permit 
the use of the upper Books for Sun- 
day and holiday clothes and the little 
everyday clothes and bonnets hung 
below by the small owners. 

Shelyes to hold toys and hooks 
should be provided and if placed in 
front of a window with a cushion will 
make a useful window seat and supply 
a comfortable place to watch the out- 
side world. When teaching the young- 
ster to put away things after using 
them, if still too small to accomplish 
much alone, by following mother the 


lesson is soon taught and this may 
de aided by making a little game of 


it, in having the tiny owner guess 
and point to where the hook or toy 
should be placed. 

Many delightful things have been 
planned for the baby, but until re- 
cently the growing small child has 
been rather neglected. in its domain. 
Today there are charming small bu- 
aux, beds, chests and chairs painted 
in cream enamel and decorated with 
friendly animals and children, and the 
tiny washstands with gayly decorated 
basin tempt any dusty baby to bird- 
like splashings. 

The newly designated furniture is 
more comfortable for little people as 
it is built in various sizes and shapes 
in delightful colors decorated with 
story book friends and even includes 
miniature porch chairs of wicker. The 
fascinating shoo-fily rocker with a 
beautiful white horse’s head and cir- 
cular top so that no gallant rider 
can fall out is closely rivaled by the 
lovely “lily-white duck” which forms 
the sides of the little carts and rock- 
ers. - 
Awkwardness at the table often 
arises because the silver is too heavy 
and too large for small bande, even: 
in the smallest size of: the grown-up 
silver. The balancing position on some 
big book if grown beyond the high 
chair age adds to the difficulties, and 
to the danger of the water glass slip- 
ping from small hands which cannot 
encircle it. A small table with cor- 
responding chairs and an oilcloth 
cover and bibs proves ideal in com- 
fort and cleanliness since all may be 
easily sponged off. 

Little porridge bowls, mugs and 
small dishes adorned with sprightly 
black pussies or prancing steeds are 
very useful indeed. The small mugs 
present a handle which may be firmly 
gripped, as does the curved handle 
of the spoon which works 80 actively 
with the pusher and it will be found 
that the small silver sets of knife, 
fork and spoon help in teaching pleas- 
ant table manners where the larger 
ones are too difficult to handle with 
grace. Even when honored with a seat 
at the table with the family the small 
dishes and silver may be used and the 
pretty oilcloth covers prove a wel- 
come saving of table linen. 

Often search in the attic will re- 
veal a small discarded table whose 
legs may be shortenéd and the whole 
painted cream or turquoise. A sim- 
ple and dainty stencil in contrasting 
color will help to make a dainty gift 
for baby’s birthday. The same idea 
may be carried out ‘with a small low 
back chair by sawing off a portion 
of the legs, but care must be exercised 
to retain the correct balance as other- 
wise it may go over backward with 
surprising results. Should there be 
only a wooden seat a gay chintze.cush- 
ion tied onto the legs with tapes 
of the predominating color of the de- 
sign to prevent its slipping will be a 
comfortable addition. Those who en- 
joy dipping into the antique and sec- 
ond hand shops may find many pos- 
sibilities which reduced and painted 
will delight the childish heart and 
also solve the gift problem so often 


present. 


Are You 
Interested in Linens? 


If so, we are pleased to 
remind you that this has 
been a Linen House since 
1796. 


a — 


T. D. WHITNEY 
COMPANY 


87-39 Temple Place, 
28-31 West Street, 


REAL HAIR ! 


$1.06, dos. Sample. 100. ö 
} WALTER CO., Dept. C. 965 W. 116 88. K. T. 
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- DIVIDENDS 


chemical 0 rns have an- 


| nounced wee dividends and plans to 
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4 ‘of Fens 30. ) 
Trust, distributor of Royal 
Shares, announces it has re- 


25) for each 100 guilders (F L 100) 


par value of 8 by it. Dividend 


is. termed “final dividend over 1920.” 
It is equa! to $2.716 on each American 
share. Dividend is to be paid July 30 
to stock of July 19. 

N. H.-Franklin of New York, quar- 
terly of 1%% on preferred, payable 
August 1 to stock of July 20. 


IRREGULAR TREND IN 
-NEW YORK MARKET 
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May.| 1. should: like briefly to refer to the 


00% Beginnings of American Plan 
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\~who pay dividends on share capital 
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dy the end ot the year their first cap- 
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the 
American cooperative system ‘differ, if 
at all, from the Rochdale system upon | 


ment is modeled?” Mr. Mercer replied: 

“That would be difficult to say, be- 
cause strictly there is no 
American coopefative system, as we 
understand it here. The fact is that 
in America there seems to be a va- 
riety of systems, while here in Britain 
there {s. only one, so that when one 
is asked to state the difference be- 


British system one is tempted to ask 
which American system. However, it 
will, perhaps, help American readers 
to distinguish for themselves the dif- 
ferences between the various systems 
at work in America and the British 
system if I roughly outline the co- 
operative system established by the 
Rochdale pioneers. Before doing so 


early American attempts at coopera- 
tion, so that I might draw from them 
the moral which has’ so often been 
drawn from other unsuccessful at- 
tempts at cooperative effort, namely, 
that cooperative success is impossible 
without the right idea of cooperation. 


“Under the inspiration of Robert 
Owen, attempts were made in the 
"30s and ‘40s to start a cooperative 
movement in America, and many 
cooperative communities sprang up. 
notably in New Harmony ‘and Oneida. 
These were more or less ot a religious 
character among which Mormons and 
Shakers played a large part in their 
activities. The movement, however, 
was short-lived, and nothing more 
Was heard of cooperation in America 
until the 80s, when cooperative stores 
sprang up in many of the eastern 
states, but these, too, had a short 
existence, and the movement passed 
away like the earlier ones. American 

ators today are endeavoring to 
build up their movement on firmer 
foundations, for at a recent convention 
ot the Cooperative League of America. 
‘Rechdale principles were affirmed and 
Rochdale methods commended. 

“Now, while this is true, and while 
there are a few cooperative societies 
which are run on lines approximating 
to the Rochdale system—although 
these, somewhat influenced by ‘the 
competitive systems prevailing around 
them, have established shops on the 
chain-store principle which is common 
im the British movement—the Ameri- 
can system generally differs in many 
respects from the British system, 
chiefly, perhaps, in the division of 
surplus funds and in the voting 
power given to the members. 


Earlier Cooperation 
“Although the British cooperative 
movement as it exists today began at 
Rochdale in 1844,” continued Mr. 
Mercer, “cooperation itself had an 
earlier beginning, and ‘indeed there 
have been disputes many as to which 
community could rightfully claim the 
honor of having first practiced co- 
ration. The fact is that the 28 
hdale flannel weavers merely in- 
vented a method of cooperation, and 
not cooperation itself. 

“Many of the societies which existed 
prior to 1844, although having the 
same fundamental idea as that which 
actuated the Rochdale pioneers, failed 
either as the result of adopting a too 
comprehensive or world-wide policy, 
or because they underestimated the 
cost of management. Indeed, the earlier 
sdcieties regarded dividends: and sav- 
ings with so much loathing that at a 
cooperative congress held in London 
in 1832 a vote was passed declining to 
admit to conference any society formed 
for the accumulation of profits, with 
a view to making a dividend at some 
future period. 

“Now what made 1844, rather than 
1830, the year of origin of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement. in 
England,“ proceeded Mr. Mercer, “was 
the discovery by Howarth, one of the 
‘flannel weavers, of a method which 
his coworkers applied in their co- 
operative effort. His plan was to sell 
goods at current prices and to divide 
the savings, the surplus, or the profits 
—or whatever name you cafe to give 
to the difference between cost and 


tion to their purchases, another to be 
set aside for reserve fund, and the 
third to be allocated for educational 


“This plan differs from the plan 
dy many American societies 


and not on purchases, a method which 
benefits only those fortunate enough 
to possess shares. By subscribing first 


a week these humble weavers raised 
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3 of loss, while the other 
tor the automatic increase of trade, 
But in nothing did these workingmen, 
untrained in business and commercial 
experience, show greater prevision 
than in their foundation of an educa- 


operators: and today, throughout Bug- 
land and Wales, there is a great o- 
operative educational activity going 
on, finding its expression in evening 
classes, week-end’ schools, summer 
schools. lectures, libraries, reading 
rooms, leaflets, pamphlets, newspapers 
and periodicals.” 


RELATION OF DEBTS. 
AND EXCHAN( GE RATE 


Study of One World Financial 
Problem Is to Be Made by 
Committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber o of Commerce 


NEW YORK, New Tork — There is 
promise of further light on the ex- 
change rate question in the resolution 
adopted by the International Chamber 
of Commerce at the.recent meeting in 
London, when it was agreed to refer 
to the council to appoint a commission 
to study “the effect on international 
exchanges of the present position of 
the interallied debts and possible 
remedies.” In connection with the 
exchange problem the following pres- 


entation from the Wall Street Journal 
is interesting: 


“The question has frequently been 
asked, Why does sterling sell at $3.72 
and not $3.22 or $4.22, for example? 
There are many theories on this 
subject, but the most generally ac- 
cepted is what is known as Professor 
Cassel’s. ‘Purchasing. Power Parity.’ 
Briefly, this theory, as applied between 
England and the United States, is as 
follows: 


Basis for the Rate 


“Assume that pricesin England since 
the beginning of the war, when ster- 
ling was at the parity of $4.86, had 
risen 300 per cent and in the United 
States only 200 per cent. Then prices 
in England have risen 1%.times as 
much as in the United States or in 
the ratio of 8 to 2. The Cassel theory 
is that the dollar should therefore be 
worth 3 to 2 of the parity of sterling. 
Thus it follows that the rate of ex- 
| change should be 3 to 2 of $4.86 or 
$3.24. 

“It is an economic law that gold 
flows to that part of the world where 
it ig most valuable. It is generally 
accepted that, all things being equal, 
commodities also move in that direc- 
tion. For if at the above price level 
the rate of exchange ‘was $3.75 it 
would clearly be cheaper for residents 
of England to purchase goods in 
America. „The result would be an 
excessive purchase in America, and 
the accompanying demand for Ameri- 
say funds would force the rate back 

to $3.24. Of course there are factors 
which enter, such as restrictions on 
the importations of certain commodi- 
ties and high tariff on others. But the 
general consensus among bankers is 
that this.theory is correct. 

British and.Amernican Prices 

“In this connection the Financial 
Times of London has prepared the fol- 
lowing table showing British prices, 
Américan prices, parity, the actual 


rate and difference between actual and 
parity rates for 1920 and to May, 1921. 


Month Pritish U. S. Actual differ- 
: prices prices Parity rate ence 

9.2 124.2 $3.860 33.969 97.3% 

908 3.928 98.5 
3.907 102.1 
3.873 100.0 
3.787 102.9 


3.491 107.2 
8.439 107.2 
3.476 108.8 
3.514 109.8 
8.608 110.2 
3.867 103.9 
3.947 100.3 
3.844 99.3 
3.924 97.3 
3.709 97.8 
3.380 114.2 
3.681 107.2 


Figures in the last column greater 
than 100 mean the dollar was worth 
more than the pure ng power 
parity. The last month is approxi- 
mate, as the American figures were 
only partly available. 

„It will be seen that the actual rate 
corresponds very closely to the pur- 
chasing power parity and shows that 
in the case of English and American 
exchange the theory is supported by 
rates actually recorded. 

“Where there discrepances they can 
be explained. Thus the divergence in 


sell their holdings in sterling. The 
autumn flurry in the dollar was due 
to the seasonal demand for American 


a ‘ise de Chine, whose failure caused 
a1 | much commotion in financial circles in 
France, was founded in July, 1913, 


}alizing that the smash would injure 


_ branches. 
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PARIS, France—The Banque sas 


{with a capital of $50,000,000 francs, of 


subscribed. Later, however, the cap- 
ital was augmented considerably and 
as much as 130,000,000 francs of 
Chinese bonds were placed in the con- 


jcern, 

Its success Fein it opened up 

Dranches in Indo-China, Japan, Korea, 
New York, Vladivostok, and Singa- 
pore, as well as, of course, in China. 
The Chinese Government ‘was partic- 
ularly interested in the establishment 
and a Chinese vice-president was 
elected. 
It is claimed that the bank encoun- 
tered the jealous opposition of other 
| institutions, French and Indo-Chinese, 
‘but nevertheless it appeared to be do- 
ing well. It was engaged in the rice 
and silk trade. These articles, in con- 
sequence of speculation, went up in 
pries enormously and then fell as 
quickly. ‘Phe bank found itself sud- 
denly faced with a large deficit. 


Efforts to Right Bank 


There was then an attempt made to 
right the bank by various artificial 
methods. They failed. But it was 
still hoped that the Banque de France 
would lend large sums on the Chinese 
bonds, which appear to have a real 
value. China has not gone bankrupt 
and its credit certainly exists. Un- 
fortunately the statutes of the Banque 
de France definitely state that hold- 
ings must not be discounted unless 
they are backed by three persons who 
are solvable. It was necessary to find 
banks which would guarantee the 
bonds. 

The Finance Minister, although rer 


the credit of France both at home and 
abroad and perhaps have the most dan- 
gerous repercussions, was “unable to 
engage treasury, funds in the affair. 
It is highly regrettable that the Paris 
bankers refused their aid. Only one 
bank---the Banque de Paris et des Pays- 
Bas—made real efforts on behalf of 
the Bauque Industrielle de Chine. 
It is particularly regrettable that 
the German Deutsch-Asiatische Bank 
at almost the same moment has again 
begun its operation in China, . 


When Credit Is at Stake 


It would of course be improper to 
inquire too closely into the motives of 
the banks which declined their as- 
sistance. They may quite properly 
have considered that the chances of 
loss were too high. But at any rate 
there is a general feeling that in such 
a matter in which in some measure 
the credit of France is at stake some’ 
solidarity should have been shown. 

Two French establishments were 
particularly devoted to French inter- 
ests abroad—the Banque Francaise du 
Brésil, which entered into liquidation 
at the beginning of the year, and the 
Banque Industrielle de Chine. 

It is also unfortunate that at the 
game time the Société Centrale des 
Banques de Proviuce should publicly 
be struggling with adversity. Its 
capital was 200,000,000 francs. Origi- 
nally it was founded to enable bankers 
in the provinces to participate in na- 
tional and international operations 
without having to employ the offices 
of the bigger banks as intermediaries. 


Its character has since been. modified. 


and it is now rather a credit estab- 
lishment. 

The Bourse, so far, is hardly influ- 
enced by these incidents. 


NEW YORK, New York—News from 
Paris and London indicates growing 
sentiment in favor of supporting 
Banque Industrielle de Chine. Its 
affairs are in the hands of a friendly 
administrator, a member of the French 
courts. The business will not be 
wound up if there is any possible way 
out. Chief difficulties seem entirely 
of partisan political nature. 

New York bank examiner, after pre- 
liminary examination, found the local 
branch was 
spite strenuous obligations forced 
upon it dy transactions of other 


Affairs of Banque Industrielle de 
Chine in London are in the friendly 
hands of London Joint City and Mid- 
land. British sentiment, it is believed, 
will urgé support of the bank. It is 
pointed out there was nothing culpa- 
ble in either management or activities. 
Decidedly few banks, in any country, 
doing international business, have not 
been compelled to take lessons arc re- 
sult of sudden world-wide. fall in val- 
ues of commodities and demoralization 
of exchange. 


CHICAGO MARKET 

CHICAGO, IIlinois— Wheat ascended 
to the highest price yet touched this 
season by the December delivery yes- 
terday, closing quotations being about 
6 points higher, with July at 1.29, 
September 1.28%, and December 1.31. 
Corn prices advanced also, with July 
at 65, September 63% and December 
‘61%. Despite the weakness of hogs, 
provisions averaged a little higher. 
July rye 1.26%, September 1.14%, 
July barley 18.88, July pork 18.60a, 
September 18.60, July lard 11.40a, Sep- 
‘tember 11.60a, October 11. 70b, July. 
Vids 10.80b, September 10.92b , October 


which only a quarter was actually) 


operated at a profit, de- 


tons, with other countries, except Ger- 
many, about 260,000 tons. 

Total tonnage under construction 
June 30 was 6,199,000 of which 
the United States was build 717,000 
and the United Kingdom 3,530,000. 
Included in the Britigh figures, how- 
ever, are 735,000 tons on which work 
has been suspended, and 444,000 tons 
delayed because of strikes. 

“United Kingdom shipyards,” the 
report said, “passed those of the 
United States in the volume of work 
on hand at the end of 1920, and have 
steadily increased their lead since 
that. time until now the margin in 
their favor is nearly double the 1.472, 
000 tons of a year ago. In that year 
the work in hand in American yards 
has declined: 66 per cent compared 
with 1 per cent for Great Britain and 
about 4 per cent for other countries.“ 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


British coal imports in May 
amounted to 450,162 tons, valued at 
£1,533,459, against a total of 8000 
tons in first four months, Exports in 
May totaled 197,774 tons, including 
bunker coal, compared with 6,017,946 
for five months and 12,500,925 in five 
months of 1920. 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion announced reductions of $5 a ton 
in wire nails and plain wire, $2 to $6 
per ton in standard steel pipe, and 
$4 to $12 per ton in boiler tubes. 


The failures, embarrassments, etc., 
in the shoe leather and kindred Hnes 
in the United States and Canada for 
the past week, as compiled by the 
Shoe & Leather Mercantile Agency, 
Inc., numbered 39 against 30 for the 
preceding week and 12 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1920. 


The, United States War Finance 
Corporation has agreed to advance 
$5,000,000 to the Staple Cotton Coop- 
erative Association of Memphis, 
Tennessee, to finance 100,000 bales of 
long staple cotton to be held in the 
Warehouse by the association for ex- 
port. . 
Toronto has applied to the Railway 
Commission to ask the Canadian 
roads, particularly the Canadian Pa- 
cific, to show the reason why freight 
rates have not been reduced. Latest 
railway figures of the Dominion, for 
February, show freight revenue of all 
roads were up $3,000,000 from Febru- 
ary, 1920, while the ratio of operating 
expenses to revenue was 105 per cent, 
against 110.7 per cent for 1920. 


Exports of shoes for May totaled 
$1,519,000, compared with $3,498,000 
in April, a decline of about 56 per cent, 
according to a statement issued by 
the tanners’ council, based on figures 
obtained from the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Men’s shoes lead in the May 
exports, the total aggregating $1,038,- 
000. Women's shoes were valued at 
$365,000 and children’s at $116,000. 

Buick Motor delivered 13,759 cars 
into the hands of owners in June. 
Shipments last month were 3800 more 
than those of the entire first quarter, 
and represented actual retail sales at 
the rate of 530 cars daily, compared 
with the peak plant capacity of 600 
Cars a Gay. 


— — 


WICKWIRE STEEL 
PASSES DIVIDEND 


BUFFALO, New York—The defer- 
ring of the preferred dividend, which 
is cumulative, by the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation was de- 
cided on for the purpose of conservin 
the company’s strong financial condi- 
tion. Although the preferred divi- 
dend was not earned in the past quar- 
ter, the company has plenty of money 
to meet the payment. It was thought 
to be better policy to hold the cash 
so that the company would, be in a po- 
sition to take advantage of any favor- 
able developments that might arise. 

The Wickwire Corporation is oper- 
hating at about 40 per cent capacity, 


; which is at a higher rate than any 


other company in that business. 


RUSSIANS PROMISE 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Mr. Lomansow, 
the Russian railway commissioner, 
who has recently been in Prague, has 
announced that the Russian Soviet 
Government is about to place orders 
for 2700 locomotives in the United 
States of America, while 2000 will 
also be ordered in Great Britain, 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Tzecho-Slovakia, Switzerland, and 
Italy will each receive orders for 300 
locomotives. The commissioher fur- 
ther states that the soviet government 
will dispose of $2,500,000,000 of gold 
and jewelry to pay for this loco- 
motive equipment. 


LONDON MARKET 


money 47%, Grand Trunk 4%, De 
Beers 10%, Rand Mines 2%, bar silver 
37%d. per ounce, money 4 per cent. 
Discount rates—short bills 4% per 


exchange in connection with the large 
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cent; three months bills 5% per cent. 


S | wreight.. .$209,792,208 173,026,744 
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- BERLIN, Germany—(By The 4 
‘ciated Press) — The Rei ts 
nounces that through the — . Oi 
diary of the Amsterdam branch of 
the Mendelssohn house a 
credit amounting to 180,000, 000 gold 
marks has been granted the Reichs- 
bank and that negotiations are in 
progress on further credits. 

“The Reichsbank statement says 
these credit operations will so en- 
large the measures being taken by the 
government that fulfillment of the 
reparations demands falling due Au- 
gust 31 may be considered assured. 
Further reparations payments in bills 
of exchange during the present year 
therefore will not be necessary, the 
statement adds. 

The present occupation is reported 
here to be the first of a series of sim- 
lar undertakings which the German 
Government, through the Reichsbank, 
is negotiating with private: banks 
abroad. The government’s action 
meets with the entire approval of the 
financial experts in Berlin, who in- 
terpret it as proof of the imperial 
bank's continued unimpaired credit 
abroad, as well as faith by foreigners 
in the economic future of Germany. 

The official statement fails to reveal 
the identity of the Dutch sources 
which advanced the first 150,000,000 
marks, or the terms under which the 
credit was made. That the move was 
wholly of private origin is indicated 
in editorial comments on the lean, al- 
though the Reichsbank, by virtue of 
its functions as the governmental 
banker, naturally officiated as the 
government’s agent. The Mendelssohn 
Bank, through whose Amsterdam 
branch the present ‘operation was 
negotiated, ranks as the wealthiest of 
German private banks. 

That the Reichsbank in the present. 
instance should be able to realize on 
its credit abroad to the extent in- 
volved is cited here as effectually 
disproving rumors in circulation that 
it would have to resort to a morato- 
rium as a result of Germany's en- 
tangled financial situation since the 
revolution, Financial experts predict 
a prompt improvement in the qnota- 
tion of the German mark as a result 
of the Dutch credit, and cite Tues- 
day’s quick recovery of the mark on 
the Bourse, when the dollar was 
quoted at 80 marks, but later was 
listed officially at a trifie under 77. 

The plans of the Reichsbank for 
liquidating the foreign credits now 
being negotiated fnclude accelerated 
pyrehases of gold and silver and a 
general movement to induce exporters 
to issue invoices on the basis of for- 
eign exchanges, thus enabling the 
bank to come into increased posses- 
sion of foreign moneys with which 
reparation indemnities can be met. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 


NEW YORK, New Tork — A net cor- 
porate income, after charges and 
taxes, of $14.845,920, or $5.94 a share, 
on the $249,597,355 outstanding stock, 
is shown in the report of the New 
York Central Railroad for 1920. This 
compares with $23,113,620 net income, 
or $9.26 a share, in 1919. From the 
het income of 1920 was deducted a 
debit balance of $1,111,232 for revenue 
and expenses applicable to the period 
prior to January 1, 1918, thus leaving 
a balance of $13,734,688, or $5.50 a 
share, against $7.98 a share on the 
same basis in 1919. The corporate 
account showed $9,538,007 for govern- 
ment compensation for two months, 
$28,368,456 for six months guaranty, 
and $11,537,943 for net railway operat- 
ing income for the last four months 
of 1920. 

Details of expenditures for the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920, which ended 
December 31, compare as follows: 

OPERATING REVENUES 
1920 1919 


1918 
175,869,945 
60,370,139 
4,099,304 
11,113,916 


r 84,601,640 75,552,262 
11,448,458 4,063,805 
11,697,570 11,311,965 
Misc .... 21,084,580 18,704,555 17,817,652 

Total... .338,624,456 283,659,331 269,270,956 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Mnt way 47,865,568 34,591,703 31,867,769 
Mnt equip 93,287,339 62,196,767 57,312,738 
Traffic .. 3,464,274 2,510,703 2,572,460 
Transport 159,203,006 114,767,234 109,405,171 
Miscel . 13,735,251 11,608,952 9,479,711 
Transp for 

inv—Cr 2.196 

Total 317 553.242 225, 675, 359 210,687,849 


“The e nen of the company's 
equipment at the end of federal con- 
trol,” said the report, “has caused an 
unusual outlay for repairs, which are 
still under way. It will constitute the 
basis of a claim against the Director- 
General of Railroads.” 

A. H. Smith, president of the com- 
pany, said that it had borrowed 326. 
775,000 from the government’s revolv- 
ing loan fund. One loan of $11,925,000 
was for additions and betterments to 
way and structures on the New York 
‘Central and its subsidiary lines, the 
other of 314,850,000 additions and bet- 
terments to existing equipment and 
for initial cash payments under the 
1920 trust obligations. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Mail 
Express . 
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. — an — n lates J. A. Musa Je 4 rive 1 nti] no- TWO GAMES FROM CuBs| t up > hia, bast per- 
between Chieng and Sioux dete Teens been : in the afte NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING ot taaings of the season. 
ae : . : Won Lost Pe . ung "the toss, the Surrey bats- 
Sette ng avs cee 27 nd the. visitors’ bowling ex- Tra 
„ s | = ode easy to score from, A. T. 
— 2 22 5 Jeacocke and Andrew Sandham doing 
1 f = practically as they liked with it. 
‘ Jeacocke was the first to reach his 
. 49 century, and 200 was soon Rest 
1 2 board without loss of a wicket. Shortly 
managed to win one game. | afterward, however, Jeacocke was 
their long trip across Canada, the Boston | caught dy v. Murdin off A. E. Thomas’s 
Australasians were in fine form and f f — bowling. But this was only a brief Duncan and Mitc 
, showed high class. Anderson and / Brooklyn 6, Cincinnati 2 respite .-for the Northamptonshire 
Hawkes, the latter a left-hander with; Pittsburgh at Philadelphia (postponed) | fieldsmen, as A. N. Ducat, who came i: 
eee Science Monitor a Very tricky service, also had an easy GAMES TODAY nest, found his form straight away, " 
dee Western News Office win in their match, winning 6—0,6—-1; =§ Chicago at Boston and he and Sandham batted the bow!- out 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana vincent : 8 5 8 : ing unmercifully. The score mounted 
i of ‘Yonkers, New York, Unit- Pittsburgh at Philadelphia up quickly, and reached the huge pro- 
— — junior 33 portion ot 400 for one wicket. 
ying appearance in | BRAVE ICE WINNER it seemed that Surrey might beat 
the western chanipionships here Tues-| champion, and Arthur Meen of. the BOSTON, 8 TWICE Wi — Boston | #! previous records for the number of 
8 d. Wirthwein, of Broadville Club oft this .city. The runs scored in a day, but this was 
won both games df yesterday's double 6 who started later could have beaten 
latter has not been considered a high- not to be, W. T. Cook, who followed | out f 
header with Chicago, the first by a him on time by making record final 
clasg player and Bennett was expected score ot 3 to 1 and the second by a| Ducat, being in u slow-scoring vein. | laps. When Le Vack arrived his time 
to have a comparatively easy win. score of 5 to 3. The scores b innings: By the end of the day. however, Sur- 4 wah: ted as 2m. 44s. behind Davies 
As soon: as it became known, that y rey had amassed 616 for five wickets, | ® : sam Tinea usvived taser being im 1 
Meen had won the first set 8—6,.a eS, | Sandham being still undefeated with S Vaeien-on time. 
large gallery gathered, and they were ) 292 to his credit, by far his highest sok | ou vein tc: the record oi the 
treated to one of the hardest-fought | Chicago score in first-class cricket. P. G. H. course. Which fell to Davies. A. Ben! 
matches that has ever been played in Batteries—Scott and ; York and Fender, the Surrey captain, declared TOURIST RACES nett, hg a 3% horsepower machine 
this city. Bennett won the second set Daly. apap tua ger and O'Day. at the overnight total—which was cer- 1 1 . * 
8—6 after a hard struggle, his less tainly disappointing from Sandham’s|} . BREAK RECORDS gle circuit (37%. miles) in 40m. 196. 
experienced opponent twice being nm g — ae point of view, as there are not very thks tee anole lowered: by Wawa 
within two strokes of the set. one b b 1— 3 12 0 many batsmen who have scored 300 | hy special correspondent of The Christian | in 4 37 horsepower machine to 
; oe. a 8 ~ 
E Williams, Yale University tea- stamine —— the next two n and e F — — at the Oval in 1913. DOUGLAS, Isle of Man — Record miles per hour. 
nis captain, advanced ‘to the fourth the’ match. ; : Northamptonshire’s batting was feeble, | weather, record crowds, record speed; , 
round when he easily. defeated John Another Winnipeg man who is con- - BROOKLYN BEATS REDS the result being that the side was dis- | these are the outstanding general im- SAMUEL SCOT T WINS 
8 of ee with whom Vin-/| sidered: of championship ability, G. D. BROOKLYN, New vork A fifth-in- missed twice in one day. G. M. Reay pressſons of the 1921 international FIFTY-MILE CONTEST 
U pair in the doubles | Holmes. was given a hard match dy ning rally which netted five runs zave bowled very well in the first innings tourist trophy races held on the Isle | 
7 naw TENNIS CHAM 3 . ve Bangg 3 * Ne Brooklyn a 6-to-2 victory over Cin- j 3 Py — 3 of. Man, on a 14 and 15. The as- By special correspondent of The Christian 
* e firs ca a : 
PIONSHIP—s after winning cinnati yesterday. Cincinnati was tofiishing feature of the races was the Science Monitor 


d. Round 1 
ned to acknowledge defeat. One * Peach has made rapid progress of 5 
C. P. Trask — 2 8 — that resulted in a 9 e was 138 ig on. ren late as a bowler, and seems likely to Winning of both junior and senior LONDON; England—Samuel Scott of 
2 the defeat of R. L. James of Saratog | be of great assistance to Surrey in trophies by a machine of 2% horse- the Marlborough Athletic Club won 
Indianapoljs, de- tne ea Innings— 1234 
0000 this respect. The summary: power, although in the senior event it the 50-mile national cycling champion- 
0000 


tented Richard Cra “ce Indianapolis, 7—5,| New York, by C. A. Carran of Cleve. Brooklyn . 
land, Ohio. Baird, a former Canadian Cincinnati SURREY was matched against machines of 3% ship of England, which was held re- 


Shien Stewart, Indianapolis, —— Winni- Batteries Cadore yt 25 , 
Heber Taylor, Indianapolis, 6-—4, 6— champion, won from Haugh of nni ites ied 3 A. T. Jeacocke, o Murdin, d Thomas. ..138 | horsepower cently on the well-known Herne Hill 

C. v. Seller, Chicago, defeated 2 S. | peg. Bickle and Sheard of the Toronto | .oumbe a Wi a Andrew Sandham, not out. The machines used are not racers : 
Club were defeated in the open pot A. N. Ducat, in the accepted sense, but are equipped cement track. It is not usual for the 


* „ 
. Indianapolis defeated | doubles by W. J. Bates and E. L. Levy GIANTS WIN, 9 TO 4 T. Shepherd. c Thomas, d Murdin as touring mounts with the usual long-distance event to be run off be- 
| 12 of California, Bates having previously; NRW yYyoRK, New Vork — The P. G. H. Fender c Beers, d Woolley. brakes, mudguards and stand, while fore the championship over shorter 
eliminated Sheard in the champion- Giants won from St. Louis by a score 3| the course runs through towns and distances, but that was the case this 
ship singles. The summary. of 9 to 4 yesterday. St. Louis was i around acute corners and hair-; year, and the 50-mile race attracted 
DIAN OPEN SINGLES TENNIS 1 f Pp bends, over hills and mountain/10 entries. Tach competitor. was al- 
8 rig nl e e N e sections, reproducing in miniature the lowed four pacing tandems, but it was 


CHAMPIONSHIP—Third Round in that inni 
Baird, Toronto, defeated Waugh, Toron- nning and three in the eighth. “Innings. declared ' closed. general conditions of a tour on Brit-|notable that some were much better 
Indianapbiis, defeated 4, 8 The score by innings: K 4 
to, 4—6, 6—4, 6—2. NORTHAM PTONSHIRE ish roads. served in this respect than others. 
In spite of those obstacles, in the] At the start, a quartet of fast riders 


C. B. Herd, * meen defeated 8 Milne, Vancouver, defeated Quain, To- Innings— 
ronto, 6—4, :5—7, 6—2. First Innings Second Innings f 
2 junior race the winning machine, of singled themselves out to battle for 


, defeated Walton, Mont - , ; ˖ 
„ a eg . Patteries—Nehf and Smith, Gaston; be set o absent, hurt. o 349 cubic centimeters capacity (2% the lead, and for the first 12 miles it 

E. H. Letson, New York, defeated Mc- | Walker, Sherdell, Rivier and Dilhoefer. C. N. ‘Woolley, b horsepower), driven by Eric Williams, was a ding-dong struggle between 
. 4, 6—3. en Cee re ee Reay 0 o Reay, b Peach 16 | covered the 188% miles of difficult high- Scott, S. G. Owen of Belle Vue Cycling 
tor R. H, Burdick, Indianapolis, defeated —— 1 sah nage. Aga fg way in 3h. 37m. 23s., or at an average Club, H. G. Bramwell, Catford Cycle 

‘ n 9 8 try Club — 29 Borinstein, Indianapolis, by de- sare Say New York, defeated Wicker, RED SOX LOSE CLOSE 8 eae b Strudwiek. b 28 — of over 52 elfen per hour. The Club and W. G. Stewart, Kentish 
* incen Regina, 6—2, 6—?. i GA LAN Peac:. 4 Fender second man to finish, H. R. Davies, Wheelers. The last-named won the 
8 , . ieee ie Reape aye army W. Faulkes, “Kingston; defeated Flahiff, ME TO CLEVE D mounted on a similar machine, cov- race in 1919, and was second last year 
00 tourney, in two] John Hennessey, Indianapolis, defeated gg . f 37 ered the course in 3h. 41m. 10s,, and to W. R. Smith, zue South African 
one of the out- Fred Appel, Indianapolis, 6—2, 6—1. eee 6.04 $8 $4. ‘ AMERICAN -RAOUE STANDING R. O. : Lr Witive ct edmmiaten. whe wait not — ttt 46- 
a , a 2 the Isle of Man, also mounted on a fend his title. Smith hopes, however, 


Chipman, Toronto, defeated Schulte, To- cleveland 
evelan 5 0 similar machine, “finished in 3h. to make the journey to England for 


8 to, 6—4, 4—6 6—2. ö 
BELGIUM DEFEATS. ” ane California, defeated Rice, Sydney, 8 1 Sen e 49m. 9s. ae | the 1922 race. 


5 
. TZECHO-SLOVAKIA| ¢—. 6—2. | Baa W. Wells, b Peach 18 d Peach Eric William th : 
C - Cleveland, defeated R. I. d : s won the race on a] . Bramwell punctured when 12 miles 
C. A, Carran aA Ew . W. Buswell. similar machine in 1914, his time then had been covered, the change of ma- 


James. oga, 6—4, 6—0. 7 Reay 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor Barat oo not out being 4h. Um. 50s. over a course 440 chines causing him to lose a lap, 


7 + 


ei 


a 


them. Thus the race hung on seconds 
all through. Quick recharges of oil 
and petrol were made by each man in 
the second and fourth rounds, several 
men getting away from their replen- 
ishment depots within 30s. In the 
final circuit, with five men all within 
two minutes on time. the excitement 
was intense. 

Bursts of cheering greeted the mes- 
sages received by telephone as Davies 
reached the various stations on the 
course. Finally he roared in over the 
finishing line amid tremendous: en- 
thusiasm. Even then the race was not 
his beyond doubt, for several riders 
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its Eastern News Office Chambers, New York, defeated J. Mc- cago ) 
Nair, Torquto, 6—4, 6—0. Philadelphia ä 392 ; yards shorter. Some idea of the which he was unable to regain, in spite 


defeated eae. fork oe Preys a bestes * RESULTS WEDNESDAY oon 0 speed development in this year’s race of the determined efforts of his pacers. 
to- 2, in the first a of th Greening Toronto, defeated Burrows, Cleveland 4, Boston 3 may be gathered from the fact that Stewart had a hard time at 23 miles, 

n op Porte 2, 3 Detroit 11. Phileéelphia: 5 the fastest lap, 37% miles, in th — 
Cup preliminaries, according to in- Winnipeg, 4—2. 2—6. 6—%. Washington 10, Chicago 9 ee vy a. 5 p. miles, in the jun- but recovered, Later he slowed again, 
formation just received by the United vort, Montreal. defeated E. A. Parkis, New York 11, St. Louis 1 7 jor race was 4lm. 4s., a junior rec- and finally retired at 38 miles. From 
States Lawn Tennis Association from 8 mga Haase 3 GAMES TODAY ä 2 ord for the course, and only 218. this point Owen and Scott led alter- 
1 3 0 6, 6—4. 1 I longer than the record set up for sen- nately, and a finely fought race re- 


Karl Robetin, secretary of the Tzecho- | thur Meen, Toronto, 6—8, 8— Boston at Cleveland® 


3 
; § 


lovenska Associace J. Hambourg, Toronto, defeated Telfer, New York at St. Louis be ior machines by. George Dance on a/sulted in the latter's greater experi- 
° - “The match was 2 Washington at Chicago | . 3% horsepower machine in last year's ence pulling him through, to win by 


Toronto, 6—3, 6—2. 
played at Prague, June 3 to 18. Bartel, Cleveland, defeated Coyne, To- n at Detroit | race. The winner's time over the full about 600 yeards in the fast time of 
course this year is 11 miles per hour Ih. 46m. 444-5s. Owen was second in 


Lammens, Belgium, defeated M. Ar- ronto, 6—1, 6—3. / 
delt, Tzecho-Slovakia, 6—3, 6—2, 4—6, Goldstein, Winnipeg, defeated Gill, Win- ST. LOUIS LOSES 7 TO NEW YORK faster than that of the winner last ih. 47m. 291-5s., and Bramwell third 
. Washe: Bel e Winhipeg, defeated J. A. f bok ng ey deg, ar, in Ih. 40m. 198. Scott won his first 
6 ef, Belgium, 4—6, 6—3,| noes, Toronto, 2—6, 62. 6—1. FF yes- | Res In addition to the junior trophy tandem- paced 50-mile race in 1897, his 
9—7, 2—6, 6—2. The match was I. Rennie, 2 defeated Morrice, terday by a score of 11 tol. St. Louis a 7 for chines, the engin rof- 
, 0 ; N registered first in the eighth. Six of Northamptonshire ma h gine of which time then being 1h.48m. He has prof 
rrupted by rain when asher | Toronto, 6,-3, =" N K 8 0 0. does not exceed 350 c. c. capacity, ited a great deal by his close associa- 
had won the first set, and Zemla was ey, Toronto, “defeated S. Greey, To- ; u fn - runs were made in the there is a special cup awarded for tion and training with another famous 
leading in the second, 4—2. Zemla, on we didnt Gee | The scor# by innings: the first’ machine home with an rider, Leon Meredith, seren times win- 


MacDonell, Toronto, 
the 16th, also defeated Lammens, Bel- Toronto, 2—6, 6—4, 6—3. ; 1 * . gh 10 emgine capacity not exceeding 250 C. c. ner of the world’s long-distance ama- 
0 This award was secured this year by 'teur championship. 


um, 6—2, 6—4, 6—2; and Washer. Carlow. n defeated W. Foley. To- S inen 
igium, defeated Ardelt, 4—6, 7—5,| ronto, ds ne. 64 Batteries—Mays and Schang; Shocker, | Abel 


br 6 Starr. —— defeated Lefroy, Toron- anys, Palmiie bed Givéréld. -Umspires— Sécohd Innings ' 

ela an the 8 — MEN'S OPEN * . 5 8 Ge H C) O L 8 
N h C. V. Todd, Au j mess b eay . g 3 a 
1 ac.| SENATORS DEFEAT CHICAGO ä , 


Lemmens, Belgium, just managed to tralasta, defeated Innes-Taylor and Mac- , 

take the match from Zemla and Just, 8 Se 35 CHICAGO, Illinois — Washington si ; 
nderson and awkes, Aus- 4 

Tzecho-Slpvakia, by the exceedingly tralasia, defeated Garrett and B. Ross, E * . F. OR GI R LS 


close score of 4—6, 3—6, 8—6, 6—4,|/¢ 5 61. 3 although Chicago’s rally in the last : v Welles! 1. 
6—0. Third Round | half of the ninth threatened to tie B RITISH P AIR 18 ö 1 efter eevide . * — 


1 - the ame. The score by innin i 
... ᷣͤ . ̃— e .. DEFEATED IN‘GOLF ||: gan er ge with competent instructors and to select 
tion not deen ascer ngs a 1 studies meeting their needs. fe offer just ese 
Andrews and Foulkes deteated mre 155 04 23121 110—10 14 7 28 a ö | opportunities. All subjects are elective and count for 
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tain whether the winning team intends 
m agers 8 J and Kiely, 6—2, 6—1. 400010004—915 4 Special to The Christian Science Monitor diploma. Junior college courses. 
play next match against Japan, Foster and Lawson defeated Cork and * Se 
which is scheduled for Minneapolis, | Ham, 6—0, 5--6, 6—3. BB ra madiygg/ ve-wy 4 . pe a PHILADELPHIA, . Pennsylvania * . 
Minnesota, * the first week in C. A. Morin and E. A. Purkis defeated MoWeeney and Schalk 8 — Hilde. aye Heat and George Duncan, the NN mene, Sop 1 Po gy organ 
Henderson and H. Bickle, 6—2, 6—1. : : not tish professio ste stic Ar 
August. brand and Wilson. hp essional golfers, met All the opportunities ‘of ‘Boston — Music. Art and 


1 with their first setback in the United historical associ 
CLEVELAND WINS, 4 703 States at the Merion Club links Wed- Sch 00! 5 8 ng 4. have our own 


ag 
BRITISH PAIR WINS Bartell and Carran defeated Lefroy and CLEVELAND, Ohio—A spurt in the nesday when they were beaten by M. e 


Carlyle, 6—2, 6—3. 
FROM AMERICAN. 6—5 Peach and Todd defeated Dr. MacDon- | last half of the ninth gave Cleveland R Marston and J. D. Travers, former Gymnasium swimming pool. 
ald and Rice, 6—2, 6—2. a victory over Boston by a score of national amateur champion. The |} - 6 — t from A teacher meets students in Chicago and accom- 
NEW YORK, New York—George Bm os Page rere rar eg Laflambois 4 to 3. Boston scored twice in the ‘United States pair won before a gal- _ panies to Mount Ida at opening. Write for catalog. 
Scotland, British — first and once in the third, and Cleve-|4ery of more than’ 2000 by 4 up and Nrw O. MASS. | 77 Summit St., NEWTON, MASS. 


and Hart. and Starr defeated Walton land tied it by scores in the first, fifth whe inst 


Hart, 6-—0, 6—4. b i 
‘Eennett and pete defeated Boyne and end seventh. The score by innings: . eight holes ot the match — = 3 
: . r - e ‘but the crowd || wassacHUSETTS, BOSTON, , VIRGINIA . 
50 % 11% 416 1) followed. the famous British pair to 5 Boylston St. (Copley 8q.) 
Ry lake sw ett 0 Hall u the tending 
Batteries—Mails, Sothoron Nuna- We, last.stroke.. The enthusiasts gave 1 Chauncy a | School Ex 
maker: Russell and Ruel. Cmpiree Chil Marston, the former ‘Metropolitan star, ty of 
Connolly: and Nallin. and * a rousing. ovation when 
EN e 8 paral te who now represents the|| rom aa States. For catalogue, address 
c — olt's Merio Club, was outsta MATTIE P. HARRIS; President. 
and timely hitting won yesterday's. r . 3 — Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright. Vice-Prea. 


game with Philadelphia by a sco G?its Gia’ pinched aid An ee > 8 a tg Sp 
tt 00 7. Jaen hig A Lee t al THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
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THREE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Students entered on probation at any date, 
Canadian-Pacific Bidg., % Medison Ave,, ¥.¥.C, ‘ 

V. M. WHEAT: Director 
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the army during, the first 10 days of 


| cers based their estimates on first. re- 


bonus of $90 and travel pay either to 


: “ready money,“ equivalent to a three 
rolls.“ 


dropped below 150.00 men. 
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” said the federation, working 


N them and denying them 
the right and opportunity of employ- 
Or es eee 

ration ; “practically throwing 


bers of.such other local unions. 
‘Threats of Fines 


thie, uman and wanton action 
ew York union resulted in 
2 ‘being preferred against it, of 
Which the local was duly notified, and 
the National Executive Board of the 
federation, finding the local gullty. 
the same from membership. | 

| ae ‘to the Stadium ng gn the 
the matter 

all after its 

to intimidate the members of 
federation who play at the Sta- 
threats of fines and inciting 

: had failed. The union 
en wired to the federation that it 
had declared the Stadium ‘unfair’ and 
. 8388 by the W 


+. | 2 7 


as it never sanctions or calls 
— 3 without proper investigation 
and without giving the employer in- 
volved the re to state his 
ease. 


ARMY RESIGNATIONS 
NUMBER THOUSANDS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Estimates from reports of resigna- 
tions from the enlisted personnel of 


July, according to some Officers, will 
mean, at the present rate, that the 
mumber leaving the service will run 
as high as 76,000 for this month. Off- 


ports corps area and division 
commanders, although the totals. for 
the 10 days have not/ been compiled, 
- The discharges are being granted 
under Secretary Weeks’ order provid- 
ing for reduction of the army to 
150,000 by October 1, and giving the 
men the privilege of resigning upon 
application without forfeiting «he 
bonus or travel pay allowances 
usually paid at the expiration of the 
three-year enlistment. . 

Under the order, the men receive a 


their homes or places of enlistment. 
The average sum paid for each resig- 

nation, it was said, is about $150. . 
Many officers said the men were in- 
dy the idea of getting this 


months’ furlough with pay at $50 a 
month, and would apply for reenlist- 
ment after they had spent “their 
It was pointed out, however, 
that recruiting had been stopped and 
no enlistments would be possible until 
after the total en strength had. 


CUBA TO CONSIDER 
FINANCES FIRST 


— 


~ 


HAVANA, Cuba—Measures 
habilitate te Cuban national Treas- 
ury will be given the right of way 

its extraordi- 


ry 


fc DENMAN THOMPSON HOUSE 


Fal 


151155 


public; he says, which 
itself to believe. that — in 3 
direction. of: social and civic p 
and that improvement in the a 
tration of justice especially, is 


change-in their feelings when they 


Norris R. A. Fc wit execu 
_ | experienced ‘in  nerial ‘pho 


is all a 
thing ofthe past, should experience a 


SITUATION 8 ‘WAN TED—MEN 


1 
r any suite 
C., Can 


FOR SALE—St ock ane 
acres ‘under 12 large 
rs, houses for farm help. 
ra address MRS. R. G. MI 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Circle Flower Store 
An Indoor Garden. 
45 MONUMENT PLACE 

INDIANAPOLIS 


. = 


FOR HIRE 


taka full cognizance of the rise of 
small claims courts.. A law making 
‘small claims courts — obligatory 
‘throughout the State of Massachusetts 
went into éffect last January. Cali- 
fornia has adopted small claims pro- 
cedure for all justice-of-the-peace 
courts, to go into effect July 29. A 
yaw’ recently enacted in Minnesota 
provides that. one of the judges: in 
‘each: of the municipal courts in the 


[State may act as a court of concilia- 


tion and small debtors court, and a. 
bin to make the procedure more 
obligatory and increase the scope of 
| Jurisdiction has promise of deins in- 
‘troduced in the near future, It is 
understood that New Jersey and other 
states are aligning themselves with 
‘the movement. The City of Philadel- 
arte has establiched small claims 


the passage of these various acts 
e city councils and state legis- 
atieees it has been found that a large 
portion Of the argument Has been 


e Poor, many of the arguments | 88 

ing taken bodily from that report, 
so that already the investigations 
therein .undertaken would seem to 
have more than proved their merit. 
“When Roscoe Pound delivered his 
époch-making address on ‘The Causes ; 
of Popular Dissatisfaction with the 


Administration of Justice’ before the 


American Bar Association in 1906 93 
says Mr. Smith, “his was like a voice 
crying in the ‘wilderness. From the 
reported discussion, one would judge 
that most of the lawyers present were 
incredulous, and that not a few were 
indignant at the intim tion that our 
justice wag not closely akin to per- 
fection itself. In the 12 years that 


have follggwed, the evidence has be- 


come overwhelming: The facts, thouch 
not the causes which underlie them, 
are well known. The administration 
of American justice is not impartial, 
the rich and the poor do not stand 
on an equality before the law, the 
traditional method of providing justice 
has operated to close the doors of 
the courts to the poor, and has caused 
a gross denial of justice in all parts 
of the country to millions of persons.” 

An outstanding feature in regard 
to the spread Df small claims courts, 
points out Mr. Smith, is that by means 
of their establishment the people are 
to receive the first consideration, and 


ithe organization of law formed out 


of the past must give place to the 
actual conditions and needs of the 
present. 


WAGE REDUCTION FOR 
TRACTION EMPLOYEES 


NEW TORK. New York—A 10 per 
cent reduction in wages faces 19,500 
traction employees in Manhattan. 
Seven of the 27 local unions of em- 
ployees of the Interborough Rapid 


which the company proposes to. put 
into: effect on July 24, it has been an- 
nounced. 

The other locals of the orgéyitee- 
tion, which is exclusively a company 
affair, are expected to accept like- 
wise, union officials say, but the com- 
pany will not put the reduction into 
effect without the men’s consent. Trol- 
léy lines are expected to follow the 
lead of the Interborough. The pres- 
bent range is from 48 cents an hour for 
ithe lowest class of labor to 86 cents 
for subway motormen. 


BUILDING 18 RESUMED : 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor > 
HARTFORD, Connecticut—The*ma- 

‘gon tenders have come to an agree 
ment with the Building sp sys e 
Association and their demands wil) g6| 


* 


to ardttration. This will result in re- 


“sumption of building activities in ac- 
cordance with the program of. the 
Structural Building Trades Alliance, 


ithe various unions in which made a 
voluntary offer to accept a uniform re- 


duction of 10 per cent in wages in or- 
‘ais to. — dullding. 


}: Bpeciat to The Christian Science Monitor 9 


based upon passages in “Justice and | - 


Transit Company, which operates most 
of the subways and elevated lines, 
have already accepted the reduction, 


„too at one of the Tacoma Stands on the 


States Bureau ot Markets and Crop 
Estimates, in a bulletin just issued. 0 


ud closed cars 
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The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
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Phone Main 


HOFF-SCHROEDER 

A Large DENVER Cafeteria 
One of the Most Popular in the West 
‘1645 WELTON STREET TEL. MAIN 1407 


— 


TURNER PRINTING COMPANY 
PRINTERS BINDERS AND 2 

1427 Gieparm Place Tel. Cha. 4912 

The Small Bros. Plumbing Co. 


Special attention given to repair work 
PHON AIN 1169 
1444 Court 


3444 Cour .. Denver, Colo. | 
_ “GOODHEART'S.. - 
BROADWAY LAUNDRY 


We return all but the dirt“ 
— Broadway Phone South 


() 8 B * * * E R 
y Den 
BUTTER—Churned in our shop daily. 
EGGS—Guaranteed quality. 

r 60 different CHEESE 
2 and Demestic. SAUSAGES 
Light Lunches and- Fountain Service. 
‘Lunches for all occasions. 


GIGANTIC CLEANERS & DYERS 


700 E. Colfax Ave. 
r Clea 


THE WINDSOR FARM DAIRY 
“HONEST MILK FROM CLEAN COWS” 
1855 Blake St. DENVER. COLO.. 


__ESTES PARK _ 
WHAT- NOMSHOP . 


ARTS & CRAFT : 
TWER—MES. 0. "5. PERKINS — | 


* 
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IOWA 


_ CEDAR RAPIDS 


JAS. A. SNYDER, 208 2d Avenue 


san att tl, U—ę ̃ — 


DAVENPORT 


Business—Quality—Service— 
Cleanliness - Price Mou 


will find them all at 


CARL A. KAISEN’S | 


HOME OF 
Quality Groceries 
306 HARRISON STREET 


INDIANA. 
2 HAMMOND. — -. 
“POST GROCERY CO. 


62 WILLIAMS STREET | 
QUALITY GROCERIES 


INDIANAPOLIS —__ 
Whitney Corset Shop 


Corsets 
and Accessories 
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. 
INDIANS eee, co. 
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rarer 
Market 
L. T. TACOMA. J.TACOMA & SONS 


ses Midway 882 Vegetable Market | 
' -OITY MARKET HOUSE: 
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‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor - 

, WAKEFIELD, Massachusetts — The: 
prospect for Maine apples is still high- 
est of any state, according to v. A. 
statistician, United 


Mr. Sanders announces that the acre- 
per cent more than last year. While 


the corn acreage of the United States. 
is found to be increased over last 


K e ä 


‘ 


gg on Ke ar- |§ East Ohio Street 
lrngements — if N Tel. 2 | 


u Servi 
Fy Sixteenth St., DENVER | 


Shop: 


The four essentials of the Grocery, 


- Residence, Business and Trackage 


1182 ist Nat’l Soo Bidg. 


| Tnterest Paid on oe Accounts 


‘Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 


When a think of Real 1 Estate. 


| SKE LLET COMPANY 


r —— ens 


RETROO STORAGE 


chor ESTIMATES ISSUED | - 


lage of Aroostook ‘potatoes is 12 to 15 . 


Lear and the average, both cotton and os 


Greene’s Flower Shop 


Successor to Hensley’s 
Main 8712, New 281-402 


LoGantrons 


MOORE-TERWILLIGER; Inc 


1081 HORE? eer es 


THOMPSON SON YARDS be 
Lumper MiLtworK & Par 
— 


LATER, canna Street 6. 2 
| MICHIGAN 


> 


A NEW SECTION FOR 
JUNIORS and FLAPPERS 


The Janior, Flapper and small Woman 
will find it a pleasure toe choose codts, 
dresses, skirts and sport suits here is 
this exclusive new section, (Third Floor) 


nne Dye Works 
; satteractony waz 


218 een Street Phone 581 
CHAS. . RICHARDSON. + Prop. 


JOHN MEHAFFIE 
SHEET METAL WORK 


Hardware, Stoyes, Window Glass 
217-219 Fifth Street 


The A. Grube Co. 


Logansport, Ind.—The Home of 


Wooltex Coats La Camille Corsets 
Wooltex Suits Van Raalte Silk Hose |. 
Wharton Chapeaux Gage Hats 


> 


Cody Hotel Cafeteria 


Batrance 10 West Fuiton St. or throug 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 
INSURANCE 


E. MAY art 
Kun. Phones 85866—4210 
Bell 882. 


FINE cum 
~ GLASS AND 
SitveRwant 


FOSTER STEVENS * | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


DINING TABLE TOPS 


I make a specialty of refinishing dining 

table tops that are ;: ,otted with an oil 

finish which makes t. m absolutely spot 

pros work can be gone at home while 
ng@ used; can furnish good references. 

information address 

: 51 Hamilton Rees ‘Wollaston, . 

Tel. Quincy 3566-M 7 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS a 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT 
The Northwestern Delicacy 


5 E. Lake St.—Dy 3165 
French Pastry. Cakes, Pies, Salads, Mayonnaise 
and Thousand Island Dressing. 


Store Your Furs A 
in Our Big Safety Vaults 


Have them oleaned by cur hand process 
° 4 The Better Way 
725 Nicollet Ave.. 
Minneapolis 
Comprehensive display of Summer Furs 


| MEYER 
Cleaner and Dyer 


LGA B. MEYER, Prop. 
710 Hennepin Avenue. G. E. 1944 


THE IVEY COMPANY 


* 

b * CHOCOLATES—SPECIAL CANDIES 
FA . I1CB CREAMS AND SHERBETS 

925 Nicollet Ave., N. W. Nic. 3055 


— — 


Pro 
WX. CHUTE 
“788 McKnight Buildiag 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
133 Dock and Fuel Co. 


REAL FUEL SERVICE FIRST, LAST AND 
‘ALL THE TIME. IS OUR SINCERE AIM 


Main 6300 
Whitted. s Flower Shop 


dowers— don't 
one EAPOLIS 


rties 


J lov 
816 Henn Ave., 
2 Ave. 


2 
3} * on l BALANCES 
WE INVITE YOUR aCOoUNT 
THB 


406 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
AMiliated with the Northwestern National Bank 


wan ue eall on or write, 3 


0 
815 Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


— ee ee —ä 


201 South Sth St, 


“Our Business is Moving” 
Household Goods & Pianos 


Expert Furniture Pothers 
Hock 4 McMILLAN | 


waliees of Cows 4 24 Ave haf A est 


| GROSS 
Cleansing Laundering 


EVERY “BLUE TAG” 
MEANS A BARGAIN 


The Blue Tag sale which continues 
all through July is attracting unusual 
attention, and no wonder. All of the 
hundreds of sale lots of dependable 
merchandise have been marked with 
blue price cards, and remember, if you 
please, that every Blue Tag stands for 
a bona fide reduction in price 

Remember that this store clhses at 
I p. m. every Saturday during 7 and 
August. 


Herpelsheimer Ge 
3 JACKSON 


Throughout July 


Every effort of this organisation will 
be exerted in an effort to elose out pres- 
ent stocks completely. To that end 
extraordinary values will be offered. 


Gaylord-Alderman Co. 


_ JACKSON, MICH. 


eee — 


-ROGER’S LIGHTING SHOP 


OTSEGO _ HOTEL BUILDING 


— 


RALAMA ZOO 


— — 


DE BOLT’S CONFECTIONERY | 


| 385 Homer Street 


417 Hasting St. W. 


675 Granville — 


8 ONTARIO 


3 


PURITAN “LAUNDRY,” Lanes 


LANGLEY 1 LIMITED’ 


3 N. £900 


Mees . and works. 280 Sumach 6 
66 >? 
Kitty 8 
Frocks, Sport Sults and Hats, 
Jumpers, Coats, Capes. 
Showroom, 40 Bloor St. W. 


GIBSON ELECTRICS. 


LIMITED 
McLaughlin Sales & 


Service Station 
' * Repairs to all makes of Cars. 
Goons | Thene Nerth 7700 19 BLOOR 8T., EAST 
CORSETS - BLOUSES 
Loy HOSIERY 
Splendid goods and service at the 


306 Yonge. Toronto 
WOMAN'S BAKERY 


D. Proprietor 
contraction EES AND CATERSRS 
430 College St., C. 1401 279 College St. C. 3057. 


CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR ADVERTISING 


NORRIS-PATTERSON | 
LIMITED 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
TORONTO 
“IT’S ALL IN THE SERVICE” 


GOOD BLOUSES 


Cost less in the end 


We sell them. 
PALMER’S 


325 Danforth Ave. 


VANCOUVER, n. . 


The People’s Popular Store 
Visit Our Self-Serving Grocery Dept. 


FRED I. TOWNLEY 


ROBT. M. MATHESON 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
Vancouver, B. 8. 


David Spencer Ltd. 


VANCOUVER 


General Department Store 
Service 


Exclusive Costumiers and 
Milliners 
575 Granville St, VANCOUVER, B. c. 


2 


PEGE 


THE LADIES' STORE 

-____— Vancouver, B. 0. 
PUR DY’S 

HIGH CLASS 8 


AKES AND PASTRIES 
A. C. Bakery) 
Sey. 1960 


Fletcher Bros., Ltd. 


Gerhard Heintzman Pianos 
Sonora Phonographs 
Victor Records 


6338 Granville Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


\ 


Boxed and Canned Candies. - Phose 638. 


GILMORE BROS. 


Complete stocks of medinm and high-grade 


Cuthhertaon . Co Led 


Higb-Class Men's Furnishings 
Sole Agents Jaeger Pure Wool“ 


619 Hastings St. W., zud 648 Granville St. 


mercha ° 
Test them with, trial.order. 


LA- MODE CLOAK HOUSE 


109 Se. Burdick Street 
Extensive Shop for Ladies’ Suits, Coata, 
Dresses, Waists. Popular Prices. 
Furniture, Lamps and Novelties 

E. I. YAPLE N 
4th Floor, Gilmore Bros. 


Oh! See the O-CEDAR MOPS! 


is an N oy many ‘times elicited 
display ot e in the BRIGHT K. 
GAIN BASEME? 


815 Hastings Street, West 


CLUBB & STEWART, Ltd. 


Men’s and Boys’ Fine 


Clothing and Furnishings 


pene 


The Ingledew Shoe Co. 


QUALITY FOOTWEAR ° 
666 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 


„ where we carty the mope 
and oil. ‘“‘Come—and Economisze."’ 
J. R. JONES SONS & Co., KALAMAZOO, MIOH. 


MONTANA 


1641 Fourth Avenue. 


Permanent Dye Works, Ltd. 
. L. JAMES, Manager 


Modern Processes for the Cleaning 


and Dyeing of Delicate Fabrics 
W. Phone. Bay 1669 


BILLINGS 


BILLINGS DYEHOUSE 
117 MWerth 30th ye res. MONTANA 


CANADA . 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


BARD D> D. KEAST 
0 


1001 Main Street 


MACDONALD, MARPOLE CO, 


Lid. 
. COAL 
WELLINGTON 


* 


COMOX 


1 Seymour 210 210 


O. B. ALLAN 


“The House of Diamonds“ 


Specialists in Men's and Womeo’s Wrist Watches 


Every popular-design, With or withont lumi- 


nous dials. Reasonably priced. Guaranteed. 
480-486 GRANVILLE STREET, Corner PENDER 


ar BIN x. Central War u Inspecter 
: 4 
ALTHAM cd 


THE ‘EDINBURGH 
Far-Famed Grill Room 


486 St. Catherine Street West 
NEXT LOEW'S THEATRE 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
SUTHERLAND & PARKINS 


2e aa 


, 


Mahion Croft 
— — 


550 Seymour Street 


Let us 
2 . 


500 MAIN 81. 


B. HOLT & CO. 
FURRIERS 


R00 Granville St., Vancouver. B. C. 


The Clarke & Stuart Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Stationers 
Printers, Bookbinders 

School Supplies 
VANCOUVER. N ©. 


~~ GAMERA a and | ARTS LTD. 


Mgr 
— printi 
VANCO 


VER 


_. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA_. 


H. E WELDON & COMPANY. 
GROCERIES : 


Porta ve. and 236 Edmonton &t 
— Phones ain 181 182 aod 4681 * 


WHITE & MANAHAN, Ltd. 
Canning sad 2 Furnishings , 
WINNIPEG 
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Rolan 


was a little corner | 

just fitted, This served as a bed for 
Roland, and covering himself with a 
big overcoat the guard lent: him, he 


was soon fast asleep. 


It was exactly 8:30 when Roland 
awoke, to find the guard bending over 
him. ) 

This is the end of your. journey, 
Roland,” he said kindly. Roland sat 
up with a start to find it broad day- 
light and the train drawn up in the 
big city terminus. ) 

“Good morning, guard,’ he said. 
“Thank you very much for waking me. 
I have been quite warm underneath 
your big overcoat. I hope you have 
not needed it?” 

“No,” replied the guard, smiling, “I 
have been very busy; there is plenty 
to do on the journey.” He lifted the 
hig case out on the platform and said 
good-bye to Roland, who in turn 
thanked him for being so kind to him. 
Much to the boy’s surprise there was 
nobody to meet him, but he had 
his orders to wait and not to leave 
the case on any account. He had just 
seated himself when a private car 
drove up and stopped opposite him. A 
gentleman with a pleasant face stepped 
out. 

“Hello, page,” he said kindly, Jump 
inside my car.“ 

The motorman lifted the case on to 
the front and came to the door. 

“Thank you, Bates,” said the gentle- 
man, “drive the nearest way to the 
Exchange Station; we have just nice 
time.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the motorman, 
closing the door quietly. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, smiling 
at Roland, “you have had a good long 
journey and done splendidly. How 
would you like two days’ holiday to 
visit your home?” 


trying really to observe things. They 
ename to a large oval-shaped hollow 
eneloséd by a steep bank, at the bot- 
tom of which reeds and tall grasses 
grew : luxuriantly. 

A stone wall!” cried Joan, stoop- 
ing.down and examining it. 

Fes! it runs all round,” said Peggy, 
tracing the wall with her feet. 

Together the children walked round 
at the bottom of the bank. Yes, the 
wall, just a narrow stone one, did go 
round the whole way. They walked 
on in silence, looking very intently. 
“Oh; there are pipes in the wall,” said 
Joan. “Ther this must have been a 
lake!“ ‘ 

The children stood still and thought. 
Then they both cried together: “We 
Will ask Grandpa to have it all cleaned 
out atid made into a real lake again!” 

“With water lilies, and a boat to row 
about in,” said Peggy. 

In time for Grandma, when she 
comes home in the summer,” said 
Joan. ; | 

Grandma was abroad visiting a 
daughter; Peggy and Joan were stay- 
ing with Grandpa for company. 

Grandpa appeared at that moment 
at the top of the bank. “Look what 
we have just found!” the children 
cried. ~ 

Grandpa was just as delighted as the 
little girls. 

“You have made a very i rtant 
discovery, children,” he said; “we will 
have it cleared out at once.” 

Soon he and the children were home 
again; the car was got out; they set 
off for the nearest contractor, who had 
a man in his employ who remembered 
the lake when it was in good working 
order. 

“You will find plenty of water lilies 
there,” he said. “Red, white, pink and 
blue.“ 

The following morning several men 


Roland was too were at work on the lake; the reeds 


„* eee * 


ö 
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m . =|. surprised to answer at once. and grasses were pulled up, the water 
“I should like that very much, sir,” lily roots in the mud were left undis- 

he finally said. “The Exchange station |turbed as much as possible. A happy, 
is the one I go from. It seems strange | busy scene it was, this cleansing of 
we should be going to it, doesn't it?“ the lake. Peggy and Joan with grandpa 

„Well no, it really is not strange,” paid many visits to it that day. 
said the gentleman, almost laughing Days passed by, the lake was clear 
at the boy’s astonished face. “I will once more, and the pipes were freed 
tell you a secret. I was speaking to from dirt and obstructions. The lake 
your. manager last night about your was about two feet deep, just enough 
return and ‘thanking him for obliging | for light boats and canoes. The stone 
us in our difficulty. I promised to wall was cleaned. . 
see you had all you required here and; Then came the great day when the 
said our firm would like to recom- water, supplied from a reservoir not 
pense you for your trouble. The head far away, was pumped into the lake. 
porter told the manager that you Oh, the eagerness of the two little 
lived near here so you are to have girls as they saw the clear fresh 
two days’ holiday and return to the water running in from all sides of 
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r Sheet Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor hotel on the third day. I have looked | the lake. 
| 1 ae 8 Sunflowers bloom up gay and high up your trains and one leaves here It steadily mounted up until it was 
1 top out another delegation | . in an hour. This is a little present nearly level with the wall. “If we 


from my firm for your willing and only had a boat it would be perfect,” 


prompt help,” he said, handing him a cried Peggy. 
packet. “Here we are. My train leaves Grandpa smiled. “What is that com- 


only chance is catchin the 11 o’clock 


. e, 
When Summer Comes steamer here and. meeting the train at 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | the other side of the bay.” 


or and for them he slid down the path of the 


sunbeams to carry more gold for their 
yellow crowns. 
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A Curious Kind of 


Examination 
Ido not suppose that any of you 


Only Gray Wings was still looking 
for a companion to play with, and i 
d 


‘A seed is such a little thing 
In the Spring. 


“Yes sir, that is what I thought,” 
replied Roland. 

The manager took a card from his 
case and after having written a few 


in five minutes. Wait inside the car 
until Bates returns atid he will direct 
you to the hotel.” 

“Good-by,” he said, shaking Roland 


ing over the bank?” he asked. 

„A boat! The children both cried 
out. 

“To row me about in,” twinkled 


they. were bis will need to be told what an exami- he watched his brothers wondere 
reclines in a gold | nation ‘is. Examinations and schools what there might be in store for him. 


fed by the nohlest go together, and examinations aren't AS though in answer to his thoughts Let it sleep. 
y four other such terrible things after all, are ait | ent Breeze whispered to him pres- en summer comes, by and by 


warmly by the hand. Have a nice Grandpa. 
time, won't you?” Before Roland had The boat, brightly varnished, borne 
time to thank him, he turned on his} by two men, was carried down and 
heel and left to catch the train. put into the water. 

It all seemed to happen so quickly; “Get in children, and give me a 
that it took the young page some mo- row,” said Grandpa, laughing aloud 


words on it, handed it to Roland, 
saying: 

“It is one of our steamers running 
tonight. Mr. Crane is the skipper. 
Give him this card; he should just 


| Rake the furrow, plant it deep 
i 


boted, eyes hum ly | But then they are so different in dif- pgp : You and | 
es helits. his troop|ferent. countries. Take China, for’ Come with me, I know how you can . 
M instance. China, until a few years ive lots of pleasure, and have lots Soar N y the wall 
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' re Alene,  Montesun 1 2 in time 
its and approaches leaning on the aso, was the most examined country of fun yourself. Seeds 8 * a : | 
eee world, : md Ot ) to sunflowers will be turned The case contains valuable pieces ments to recover from his bewilder- at their happiness. 
f co and Ista- in the world. If aChinaman wanted So Gray Wings spread himself out ment. He then remembered the little Peggy and Joan, who could row 


of plate,“ continued the manager, and 
you will be in charge, so travel with 
it in the guard’s van.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Roland. 

“It all rests on your finding Mr. 
Cohen as he comes up to the hotel, 


I have learned. 
A seed is such a little thing 


In the Spring 
But sunflowers bloom up gay and high 


package which he found himself well, took the oars; they rowed 
grasping tightly in his hands. To his Grandpa over the lake. The three 
delight it contained a strong pocket) rejoiced over the recovered treasure, 
knife bearing the name of Mr. and many happy hours did they spend 
hen's firm, and sufficient money for here, Grandpa teaching the little girls 


aves'unfoll a cot-| become a publie official or mandarin, like a fan, and floated contentedly 
| feet. His cloak as he is called, he had to pass a series down the Breeze. They sailed away 
led with ot most ‘ dificult examinations. The risht across the face of the Downs. 
fs ordamented| first one was ‘held in the distriet Every now and then dark shapes 
Me-aged, where he lived, tine second at the seemed to float across the grass be- 
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de capital 


of the province, and the 
at the capital of China, which, 
“know, is the great city of 
d what queer examinations they 
Let. us Siok “at! the ‘first one, 
Instead of one or more 
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25 
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yuld de a great open space covered 
little stone cells, placed side by 
„ like nothing so much as the 
ing boxes or booths at a swim- 
7 candidate was shut 


841 
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uired to write a 


rooms for the candidates there 


‘a day in one of 


neath them. 

“What's that?” whispered Gray 
‘Wings, softly. : | 

„Only my. father, the Wind, having 
a game with the clouds; those are 
— shadoys as they race across the 
sky.” 
Presently they heard music high 
up above them. 

What's that?” -whispered Gray 
Wings. 

Why! didn’t you know? It’s 
Brother Lark; he always tells every 
one every spring what a wonderful 


By and by. 


A Page Boy’s 
Adventure 


Roland Currie, the youngest page 


boy on the staff of a large hotel, has 


just finished duty and is looking out 
of the: windows of his little room on 
the top floor. 

His room overlooks the harbor, and 
he loves to watch the men of war sig- 
naling to each other with their twink- 
ling electric lights at the masthead. 


so do your best, Roland. I specially 
wish to help. Mr. Cohen in this matter.” 
There was a taxi-cab waiting for 
Roland and he was soon on his way, 
riding in the front with the driver and 
feeling delighted with his venture. 
The driver knew the importance of 
the boy’s errand and no time was lost. 
“Here comes the hotel bus,” said 
Roland, jumping nimbly from the taxi. 
He quickly explained the situation to 
Mr. Cohen, the case was carefully 
transferred to the taxi, which in a few 
moments was tearing its way along 
the marine ‘drive to catch the steamer. 


his railway fare home. . 

In an hour's time Roland was seated 
comfortably in the train, speeding to 
his home town to see his mother and 
tell her the good news of how his sur- 
prise visit was made possible. 


Delphiniums 
You have, no doubt, admired the 
tall and beautiful spikes of the blue 
delphiniums or larkspurs, which 
have been in flower in the garden 
borders all through the summer, and 
perhaps you would like to know how 


to observe the flowers, the birds, the 
insects, the animals. 

Day by day they watched the lily 
leaves unfolding and growing closer 
to the surface of the water; they saw 
the buds appear. 

“Oh, if only the lilies are open when 
Grandma comes, how lovely it will be.” 
They all had agreed not to tell 
Grandma of the discovery of the lake 
until her return. 

June came; a letter from Grandma 
to say she hoped to be with them in a 
month’s time. 

The lily leaves covered the center 


year it is.“ 

In the wpod, tucked deep down in 
a narrow valley in the Downs, they 
heard blackbirds sing, wood pigeons 
murmuring softly to themselves, and steamer which is waiting along side 
the harsh cry of the pheasants. the landing stage. Instead of waiting 

“Oh, what a beautiful day, and how to see the train tonight, Roland de- 


busy they all are!” whispered Gray cides to stroll down stairs to watch 
* his friend who is night operator on the 


vou could grow some of these hand- 
some flowers for yourself for another ot the lake; the little boat skimmed 
year. Most of these large delphiniums | around ethem;. the children found a 
are perennial plants; that is, they do| White one out, then more. The day 
not dry completely away when the Grandma was expected, Peggy and 
winter comes, as the nasturtiums and Joan and Grandpa, hurrying down on 
canary-creepers do, but only the up- their voyage of discovery, found red, 
per parts dry up in winter, and the white, pink, and blue water lilies fully 
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Another interesting sight is to watch 
the night mail express, as she sweeps 
round the bay, with her cargo for the 


Mr. Crane, the skipper, had received 
word from the manager of Roland's 
coming and was leaning over the end 
of his bridge when the boy arrived. 

“Well done, Roland, he shouted with 
a cheery voice. “You’re just in time.” 

One of the men carried the case, 
the gangway was drawn back on to 
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can, therefore, buy delphinium plants the station to meet Grandma. 
with their long-living roots in the had never been in their new home, it 
autumn, and next year be sure of having been bought during her ab- 


having a goodly show of blossoms, sence. As soon as luncheon was over, 


“Hello, Roland,” said Tom, turning 
‘round quickly from his switchboard. 
“Just wait a moment, this is an ur- 


straight across the wide bay. 
Roland pushed the heavy case un- 
derneath the seat and made himself 


of a round sheet of water. Little ships 


‘the Spaniards the freedom of | Ct in. or “Fit for Office.” Beyond 
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: Ships ot all kinds: sailing ships, 
wooden boats, steamers, rafts, all sail- 
ing busily from port to port. 


Two little girls were managing their, 
loading and unload- 


gent call and our help is needed at 
once.” “Hello,” said Tom, continuing. 
“Yes, sir, Hotel Majestic speaking, 
10:30 you say he arrives. His train 
will. be in before we reach the sta- 


tion, but we know: Mr. Cohen very 


butterfly 
; t have guessed 


We will do our best for you 


Good night, sir.” 
“What can we do for Mr. Cohen's 
rm, Roland?” said Tom. “They want 
als sample case number 5 to remain 
on the train and go forward in 
charge of some one from here.” 
t very intently for a 
then looking suddenly at 
Tom, said, It can be done, I am sure; 
Ting through and tell the manager 
about it, while I run for my coat and 
tap. I have a plan. Tell him it can 


be done if he would like me to go.“ 


returned in a few minutes and 
manager pacing up and 

wn the hall. 
Said the manager, walking 
hall to meet Roland. “Your 


comfortable for the crossing. He was 
just thinking how nice it was td be 
of service under such interesting con- 
ditions, when the door opened and a 
steward entered bringing hot cocoa, 


some ship biscuits, and a small fruit 


pie. ; | 

“Your supper, Roland, ordered by 
the manager,” said the steward in a 
pleasant voice. 

“Thank you very much,“ said Ro- 
land, unable to hide a look of agree- 
able surprise. In the interest of the 
venture he had not thought of its be- 
ing so late and had forgotten all about 
supper. 

While crdssing he kept thinking 
how jolly it would be to pay his 
mother a surprise visit, as his home 
was about fifteen miles from his des- 
tinatiofi. 

“Still it is great fun béing sent at 
all,cand 1 am very grateful,” he 
thought. Having so much of interest 
to think about, the journey did not 


but you can also grow them from 
seed if you wish, and a good time 
for sowing the seed is during the 
summer months, when the fully grown 
plants.are in flower. 

Fot this purpose you should: rake 
ever a piece of not too sunny ground, 
and make little drills across it about 
half an inch deep and six or eight 
inches apart. In these you should 
sprinkle the delphinium seed thinly, 
and cover it lightly with fine soil. 
The tiny plants must. be thinned ont 
so as to stand two or three inches 
apart, and should be transplanted 
when large enough to the border 
where they are to bloom. When buy- 
ing the seed, you must remember 
that. some delphiniums bloom only 
once, so that if you want your plants 
to bloom every year without sowing 
afresh, you must be careful to get 
the seeds of only the perennial sorts, 


‘and not those of the annuals. 


Grandpa said, “We have something to 
show you.” They led Grandma 
through the pretty wood to the lake. 
They invited her to enter the boat, 
they rowed her to the water lilies, they 
poured out the tale of their discovery, 
of the cleansing, of the happy hours 
they, had spent on it. 

Grandma, as she looked at the lovely 
water lilies, the smiling lake, the joy- 
ful faces, thought she had come to the 
sweetest home in the world. 


The Return 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Oh, don’t you see our neighbors have 
Unlocked their yellow door, 

And hung the whitest curtains up, 
Where nothing hung before? 
Coming through the blowy winds, 
And through the April rata, 

The daisies and the buttercups 

Are all at home again. 
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beaten | then, once more “heaven suffereth vio- 
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having reality, 
-| sense testimony, ingratitude, rejection, 


‘lage, and determination will overrule 


immortallty is the contradiction of all 


would urge its evil suggestions, de- 


side of consciousness which 


‘and taunts and ridicule; that determi- 
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the attempt to take the 
kingdom of heaven by storm, or de- 
oeit, is restaged time without number 
by’ each succeeding generation. To 
undergo the spiritual discipline which 
renders one worthy of the great prize 
does not appeal to the progeny ot 
Adam. It is so much easier to bask in 
the sunshine and accept, popular opin- 
ion without question, rather than think 
for oneself; to slip serenely along the 
grooves of common custom, than to 
create a disturbance in the sea of 
error by casting the stone which 
breaks the mesmerism of ease in met- 
ter. Thus humanity accepts the claims 
of error, groans in self-pity, until 
tribulation and anguish accumulate; 


lence, and the violent take it by force.” 
Putting on immortality means vastly 
more than thinking in accordance with 
Principle for a brief period, when 
wrath has heaped up wrath against 
the day of wrath and the goad becomes 
too insistent for human endurance. It 
means having that same Mind which 
was in Christ Jesus, and retaining it 
under every circumstance, during 
every conscious moment. Immortality 
is not put on through careless think- 
ing, nor through occasional right 
thinking, but through consistently 
being of that one Mind and never 
turning from it to indulge in human 
thinking, nor to temporize with error 
for a single instant. To think right 
only when there is a problem to be 
worked out, but to turn instinc- 
tively to the fleshpots when there 
is no crying need for Principle, 
or divine Mind: this is the house 
divided. against itself which is 
t to desolation. What would be 


every time they present themselves as 
power, or prestige. 
Had Jesus accepted, as facts, material 


ridicule, and final crucifixion, he would 
not have fulfilled the terms of the 
Davidic Covenant as recorded in 
II Samuel and his great sacrifice 
would have been in vain. His record 
would have ended at Calvary. Jesus 
the Christ, the anointed of God, raised 
the standard of purity and deliverance 
through rejection, not acceptation, of 
the materia] lie. Sensuality, resent- 
ment, discouragement, hatred; self- 
pity, self-love, found no response in 
this man and he never asked the vain 
question: “Why is my demonstration 
not made?” ‘ 

Constant vigilance, persistence, cour- 


the suggestions of the flesh. The re- 
ward is well worth the warfare. To 
them to whom by patient continuance 
in well-doing the infinite idea of im- 
mortality becomes apparent, dominion 
and peace are given. Now the basis of 


sense testimony and the persistent 
and intelligent declaration of the 
allness of God, infinite good. It is that 
power which intuitively interprets all 
things spiritually, knowing that the 
only cause is Spirit. No matter what 
material sense sees, hears, or feels, 
no matter how insistently mortal mind 


spite the so-called laws put forth to 
support the claims of animality, that 
individuay who has determined to put 
off mortality and to exchange this cor- 
ruptidie for incorruption, stands fast. 
He knows that there is nothing out- 
shall 
bring him his reward. He knows that 
there is no law outside of himself to 
consummate his demonstration of 
good. This demonstration rests abso- 
lutely upon the degree of spiritual un- 
derstanding which he employs, so he 
becomes a law unto himself. 
That persistence which would dwell 
in the secret place of the Most High, 
although mortal sense presents almost 
incontrovertidle evidence of strife and 


accept seemingly 
of disaster; that calm assurance which 


is content to stand alone amid jeers 


nation which declares abundance, af- 
fluence, infinite supply, limitless and 
indestructible substance where deso- 
lation, poverty, and degradation seem 
to hold sway—it is all who have such | 
qualities as these who are putting on 
immortality and are discerning the 


spiritual facts of all things. It is not 


basis of immortality. ‘Elias truly shall 


j first come and restore all things.’ 


(Matthew xvil. 11.)” 


Kipling Tells of His 


First Verses 

4s there is only one man in charge 
of a steamer, so there is but one man 
in charge of a newspaper, and he is the 


eo reve, oe 


‘editor. My chief taught me this on an 


Indian journal, and he further ex- 
plained that an order was an order, 
to be obeyed at a run, not a walk, and 
that any notion or notions as to the 
fitness or unfitness of any particular 
kind of work for the young had better 
be held over till the last page was 
locked up to press. He was breaking 
me into harness, and I owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude, which I did not 
discharge at the time. The path of 
virtue was very steep, whereas the 
writing of verses allowed a certain 
play to the mind, and, unlike the filling 
in of reading matter, could be done as 
the spirit served. Now, a sub-editor 
is not bired to write verses: he is paid 
to sub-edit. At the time, this discov- 
ery shocked me greatly; but, some 
years later, when I .came to be a sort 
of an editor in charge, providence 
dealt me for my subordinate.one sat- 
urated with Elia. He wrote very pretty, 
Lamblike essays, but he wrote them 
when he should have been sub-editing. 
Then I saw a little of what my chief 
must have suffered on my account. 
There is a moral here for the am- 
bitious and aspiring who are oppressed 
by their superiors, 

This is a digression, as all my 
verses were digressions from office 
work. They came without invitation, 
unmanneredly, in the nature of things; 


of them kept me amused. To the best 
of my remembrance, no one then dis- 
covered their grievous cynicism, or 
their. pessimistic tendency, and I was 
far too busy, and too happy, to take 
thought about these things. 

So they arrived merrily, being born 
out of the life about me, and they 
were very bad indeed, and the joy of 
doing them was payment a thousand 
times their worth. Some, of course, 
came and ran away again, and the 
dear sorrow of going in search of 


jthese (out of office hours, and catch- 


ing them) was almost better than 
writing them clear. Bad as they 
were, I burned twice as many as were 
published, and of the survivors at 
least two-thitds were cut down at the 
last moment. Nothing can be wholly 
beautiful that is not useful, and there- 
tore my verses were made to ease off 
the perpetual strife between the man- 
ager extending his advertisements and 
my chief fighting for his reading-mat- 
ter. They were born to be sacrificed. 
Rukn-Din, the foreman of our side, 
Approved of them immensely, for he 
was a Muslim of culture. He would 
say: “Your potery very good, sir; just 
coming proper length to-day. You 
giving more soon? One-third column 
just proper. Always can take on third 


Mahmoud, who set them up, had an 
unpleasant way of referring to a new 
lyric as “Ek aur chis”—one more 


I used to raid into their type for 
: proofs with old English and 


— * 


for there is always an undercurrent of 
song, a little bitter for the most part, 
running through the Indian papers. 
The bulk of it is much better than 


by those less than Sir Alfred Lyall— 
to whom I would apologise for men- 
tioning his name in this gallery— 
“Pekin,” “Latakia,” “O.," T. W.,“ 
“Foresight,” and others, whose names 
come up the stars out of the 
Indian Qeean going eastward. 
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but they had to come, and the writing | 


| 


peaks, downs, marshes, or fens—such. 


‘lightly upon hills and dales, to par- 


Sometimes a man in Bangalore 


“Pevensey Level, Sussex,” from the etching by . 


would be moved to song, and a man 
on the Bombay side would answer him, 


and a man in pense would echo back, 
till at teint “we Would all be crowing 
together like cocks before daybreak, 
when it is too dark to see your fel- 
low. And, occasionally, some unhappy 
Chaszee, away in the China Ports. 
would lift up his voice among the tea- 
chests, and the queer-smelling yellow 
papers of the Far East brought us his 
sorrows.—Rudyard Kipling. 


The Mark of the 
Country 


There are roads that climb the 
sides of hills, aslant, so that they seem 
to be white sashes of honor; and from 
distances, too, one may see, high on 
the downs, white fragments of roads, 
like plumes or like ill-hooks, hang- 
ing from the skies. One hardly imag- ; 
ines that one will ever climb them; if 
one does so, the road assumes so new 
an aspect that it loses for the time the 
identity that it had for us upon the 
lower steps. 

But the essential road of “the coun- 
try” is one that runs between hedge- 
rows—nay more, the essential first 
note of “the country” is the hedgerow 
itself. For, as far as I have been able. 
to discover, the tendency of the town 
dweller is to circumscribe “the coun- 
try,” to restrict it within compar- 
atively narrow limits. Thus, to go 
out of Town may be to go to the 
Riviera, to Cape Coast Castle, or to 
the Broad. But to go to any one of 
these, to go to the sea-shore, or to the’ 
Yorkshire moors, is not to go into the 
country. If the townsman were tak- 
ing a summer holiday at Lynmouth, 
he would be at the seaside; if from 
thence he went inland towards Barn- 
staple, that. would be going into the 
country. But if his. courage led him 
Brendon way, he would be going; not 
into the country, but on to the moor. 

Land, in fact, that has any very 
distinctive features—moors, hills, 


land is not the country. It is only 
where the hedgerows journey beside 
the turnpikes, close in the sunken 
lanes, or from a height are seen, like | 
the meshes of an ill-made net, to lie 


cel off -irreguiar squares of vivid 
green from jagged rhomboids. of 
brown, of yellow, or of purple—it is 
only where the hedgerow has its 
agricultural use that the country of 
the townsman is. No doubt this is a 
splitting of philological hairs, but by 
minutely inquiring into philology one 
comes upon historic truths; and this 
hedgerow definition leads us to see 
that the word indicates not mere land 
that stretches beneath the free sky— 
otherwise the country would take in 
the continent or the habitable ‘globe 
itself—but it indicated in the old days 
simply and solely the agricultural 
land of nd, the land that in the 
slow revolution of the centuries. has 
been agricultural, pastoral, and agri- 
cultural again, and now and again 
pastoral. It is a vague stretch of 
territory, with unknown. villages, un- 
known fields, brooks, plough-lands,. 
smithies, ricks, tithe-barns, dovecotes, 


my verses came to be prizited in the | th 
paper. I was in very good company, d 


mark of the country that it 
ts. .& man there from the 


again, since, where the quicken 
hedges of the railways take command 
of the lines, there the country begins. 


mine, being more graceful, and is done There are few hedges so beautiful as 


th that are flitting past us, green, 
solid, sinuous, with, here and there a 
trimmed peacock. And there are few 
surfaces pleasanter for the eye to 
rest upon than their slight mosaic of 
spiny stem 
Heart of the Country,” by Ford Madox 


and green leaf.—*“The 


‘the number of people, and such their 
eagerness to supply the places of 
those who had been at work, that had 
the prison been ten times as large, 
would have been taken down in as 
short a time: during the whole of this, 
at also on the preceding day, there 
‘was no cessation of labor whatever, 
and by the time that ſt was too dark 
to carry on the work on the second 
evening, the prison was taken down 
to the surface of the earth. Whilst 
fone part of the populace was at work 
on the Bastille and Governor's house, 
another part was at work on the wall 
that surrounded the prison, which was 
thrown into the ditch by the first 
night. The draw-bridge also was” 
thrown into the ditch. and buried un- 
der the. rubbish. 

“When it was dark, the people re- 
tired as on the former night. and the 
most strict order and decorum were 
observed. 

“It must doubtless appear surpris- 
ing that it never once occurred to any 
person present to examine the apart- 
ments under ground: nor, ‘till the 
prison was pulled down to the sur- 
face; were these subterraneous cells 
I believe once thought of.” 


Cowper Expresses His 
Thanks 


[Addressed to Lady Hesketh.] 


This cap. that so stately appears, 
With ribbon-bound tassel on high, 
Which seems by the crest that it rears 
_ Ambitious of brushing the sky; 
This cap to my cousin I owe, 
She gave it, and gave me beside, 
| Wreathed into an elegant bow. 
The ribbon with which it is tied. 


The Destruction of 
the Bastille 


In a curious. little book printed in 
Medford, Massachusetts, in 1800, Jean 
Jaques Calet, who was freed from the 
Bastille upon the surrender of the 
prison to the Parisian populace on 
July -14, 1789, describes the fortress 
and some of his experiences. The title 
page of the book reads: “A True and 
Minute Account of the Destru of 
the Bastille, by Jean Jaques Calet, A 
French Prote t. Who had been a 
Prisoner there upwards of Twenty 
Years, and in what manner he was 
taken from his house, and who retov- 


These carpets so soft to the foot, 

Caledonia's traffic and pride, 

O spare them. ye knights of the. boot, 
Escaped from a cross-country ride! 

This table and mirror within, / 
Secure from collision and dust, - 

At which I oft shave cheek and chin, 
And periwig nicely adjust: 


This movable structure of shelvés, 
For its beauty admired and its use 
And charged with octavos and twelves, 
The gayest I had to produce; 
Where. flaming in scarlet and gold, 
| My poems enchanted I view. 
And hope, in due time, to behold 
My Iliad and Odyssey too: 


All these are not half that I owe 

| To One, from our earliest youth 
ro me ever ready to show 
| *Benignity, friendship, and truth; 


Thus compassed about with the goods 


All Things Rejoiced 
Beneath the Sun 


It was a bright and cheerful afternoon 

Towards the end of the sunny month 
of June, 

When the north wind congregates in 
crowds 

The floating mountains of the silver 
clouds 

All things rejoiced beneath the sun; 
the weeds, 

The river, and the cornfields, and the 
reeds; 


»The willow leaves that glanced in the 


light breeze, 
And the firm foliage of the larger 
trees. ... 
—Shelley. 


Buffaloes and Wild 


Horses 


We left the buffalo camp about eight 
o'clock, and had a toilsome and har- 
assing march of two hours, over ridges 
of hills, covered with a ragged meagre 
forest. of scrub-oaks, and broken by 
deep gullies. Among the oaks I ob- 
served many of the most diminutive 
size; some not above a foot high, yet 
bearing abundance of small acorns. 
The whole of the Cross Timber, in 
fact, abounds with mast. There is a 
pine-oak which produces an acorn 
pleasant to the taste, and ripening 
early in the season. 

About ten o'clock in the morning, 
we came to where this line of rugged 
hills swept down into a valley, through 
which flowed the north fork of the Red 
River. A beautiful meadow about half 
a mile wide, enamelled with yellow 
autumnal flowers, stretched for two or 
three miles along the foot of the hills, 
bordered on the opposite side by the 
river, whose banks were fringed with 
cotton-wood trees, the bright foliage 
of which refreshed and delighted the 
eye, after being wearied by the con- 
templation of monotonous wastes of 
brown forest. 

The meadow was finely diversified 
by groves and clumps of trees, so 
happily dispersed, that they seemed as 
if set out by the hand of art. As we 


cast our eyes over this fresh and de- 


lightful valley, we beheld a troop of 
wild horses, quietly grazing on a green 
lawn, about a mile distant to our 
right, while to our left, at nearly the 
same distance; were several buffaloes: 
some feeding, others reposing and 
ruminating among the high rich herb- 
age, under the shade of a clump of 
cotton-wood trees. The whole had the 
appearance of a broad beautiful tract 
of pasture land, on the highly orna- 
mented estate of some gentleman 
farmer, with his cattle grazing about 
the lawns and meadows.— Washington 
Irving in “A Tour of the Prairies.” 


English Poetry and Prose 


If there ig anything in literature as 
nderful as Dnglish poetry it is Eng- 
ish prose. Like the twin pillars of a 
mighty temple stand those two. great 


the Bible of 1611, the Shake- 


speare of 1623, and no other country 
can show their equal.—George Samp- 


Courtesy of Godspeed 


Westley Manning 


down, 
surrounded it. 


And chattels of leisure and ease, 
I indulge my poetical moods 
In many such fancies as these: 
And fancies I fear they will seem— 
Peoets' goods are not often so fine; 
The poets will swear that I dream, 
When I sing of the splendor of mine. 
aed ‘ Cowper. 
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ered his Liberty on and who assisted 
at the Demolition of that Infamous 
Prison.“ Calet writes: 


“No sooner was the Proclamation |~ 
Reed eee ge aN 


fof the people] made, than the demo- ~ N 
AND 


lition of the building was begun, and 


in the most workmanlike and method- 
With Key to 


ical manner. The lead of the roof was 
first of all stripped off and thrown) 

the Scriptures 
By | 


down upon the ground, and was then, | 
-MARY BAKER EDDY 


as were all the other parts of the 
Bastille, as fast as they were pulled 
thrown into the ditch which 
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“As soon as the lead was stripped 
off, there appeared a roof of iron 
plates half an inch thick, screw'd 
down to iron bars of four inches 
diameter. So that it would have been 
utterly impossible for any prisoner 
whatsoever to have got through the 
roof. This, indeed, the screws being 
put in from without side would have 
prevented, as would also the height 
of the roms: those of the upper story 
being three or four feet higher than 
those on the lower stories: when these 
iron plates, and the bars to which 
they were screw'd, were removed, an 
arched roof of stone presented itself, 
built in the form of an oven: under 
this arch which was much more dif- 
cult to be broken through than the 
iron roof, it was presumed that the 
cells would appear: but this was by 
no means the case: there was yet an- 
other ceiling of large iron bars laid 
cross-wise, screwed together very 
forcibly, and under that a ceiling: of 
boards. ö 

The roof of the prison being com- 
pletely taken off, the walls were next 
pulled down to the bottom of the up- 
permost set of the cells, the floors: ot. 
these cells had nothing peculiar in 
them: their strength consisted in the 
iron ceiling of the cells below them: 
which were of plates of iron riveted, 
instead of screwed to very large and 
close laid iron bars: nor was it pos- 
sible to have removed them but by tak- 
ing the weight of the side walls the 
ends of them: by this method the mat- 
ter was effected with tolerable ease. 
And now, night coming on, it .was 
agreed to suspend the work by com- 
stg 3 mat every key belong- | GERMAN TRANSLATION. 
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“Every hour, or less, fresh persons 
were employed, as well to throw down 
the wall, as also to remove the — 
rials into the ditch: and so great was 
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a great and good one, and the possi- 
ö ‘The essential greatness of 
id to have been indicated 


lution first won recognition in 
tates 1 tion appeared 
her smal acorn when it was aa fret noticed, but 
lak seems to be growing from it. The develop- 
own new strength at every successive stage, 
expansior It. —. already reached 
ns considerably ter than what the sponsor 
solution had 1 2 But the rapid spread 
it the time is ripe for growth, and that some- 

t import will be the outcome. Epoch- 

s for world betterment, as a rule, do 

all at once. They hitch forward. 

with false starts at many points. 
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e at one place proves unavailing through 


of the matter somewhere else. But 

is that wonderful moment when, almost as 

all parts of the matter begin to move 
a great thing is discovered to be really 


bbe encouraged to feel that something of 
now observed. Perhaps it is not with- 
gh Pp ee that the wires are spreading, 
lly ein sously, the news of a truce between 
lements in Ireland, with a readiness on 


onda > make concessions for the common welfare, 


— lation that the powers of West and East 
elcoming the suggestion of a conference for the 


n of armaments, with a friendly effort to settle 


that might stand in the way of that high 
„What the world has long been waiting for, 
masses of intelligent people everywhere have 


we 


ed te An the imperative need of humanity, follou 


lessons of the last war, seems now, for 
, in a fair way to be practically undertaken. 
movement now developing, that nothing 
bor the establishment pt world peace seems 
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y_ fact that. the 1 as now being 

diy make the armament question its 

deratic , is not a matter for discouragement. 

| eal , “4 ty true. As President Harding has 

real progress toward a joint limitation 

nt by the great nations could hardly be hoped 

“some — rang should have been reached 

roblems now shaping themselves in 

thing is more complicated than 

* — to many, when first broached and 

uly disc But now, in distinction from other 

0 — pe the nations are no longer in a mood 

0 — complications to constitute an obstruction 

| At last the nations appear to be ready. In 

ingness is the real promise. With the common 

b actually disposed to do something, one favor- 

1 conduces to others. Not incredibly, then, 

| for cutting down the war establishment will 

2 s train the peaceful adjustment of those differ- 

Far East that might, in default of adjust- 

itute a threat of future wars. Whatever 

e existed in America as to the portent of any 

f the alliance between Great Britain and Japan, 

sense of in justice is felt by China over the 

is of Japan on the mainland and the matter of 

„Whatever differences have been noted over 

as the open door policy, the Japanese control 

e islands, and the maintenance of bases for 

nu — ation, may now all come to a full hearing, and 
tled by agreement, after friendly discussion. 

ns — has occurred to bring these questions 

ering of the powers is in itself a reason for 

ful e tion. It is to be remembered that. the 

a despite the extent of its destruction, was 

y limited to the Atlantic regions of the world. 

the Pacific regions was to raise new prob- 

than to solve any. The hopeful import of 

coming conference, therefore, is in the fact that 

agg recently created, or defined, as these of the 
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not to be allowed to lie, developing 
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52 descent i in Ses 3 In — years 3 pre- 
ceding the war the idea was 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 


with ‘entht 
a visit of the King of 
Spain to Spanish America, on the first favorable oppor- 


tunity, came to be regarded as an event as desirable as it 5 


was inevitable. During the war the whole matter was 
held in abeyance, but no soonex. was the armistice signed 
than Spain began picking up the threads of her favorite 
enterprise. The visit of the King of Spain is still a fact 
unaccomplished, but, during the past two years, much 
really valuable work has been done in the way of promot- 
ing a freer flow of intercourse between the two great 
divisions of the Spanish-speaking peoples. 

The recent Hispano-Américan congress at Seville 
cannot fail to have helped considerably to this end. It 
is true that, to read the speeches that were delivered by 
the various Spanish or, Spanish- American delegates, it 
would be hard to imagine that the relations between the 
two peoples were capable of any further improvement. 
But, when every allowance has been made for the 
Spaniard’ s love of a great occasion,” and his extraordi- 
nary ability to live up to it, it will be found that the work 
done at Seville and the very able historical reviews that 
were presented to the congress were of real and lasting 
value. When the Marquess of Laurencin, the. president 
of the congress, sought to show that Spain as a nation 
was pot responsible for the excesses committed during 
the conquest of South America, and insisted that, if all 
wn, the “black legend,” in so far as it 
referred to Spanish action in the New World, “would 
be destroyed in its fundamentals,” he was, no doubt, 
entering upon a thorny subject. ttaasmuch, however, as 
it was inconceivable that there should be anyone at the 
congress who would have the smallest desire to question 
the position he took up on this subject, all was well. 

From a purely historical point of view, the most in- 


teresting contribution made to the proceedings of the 


congress was, perhaps, the address delivered by the 
Marquess de Figueroa. His vivid portrayal of the events 
which led up to the discovery of 9 the adven- 
turous colonizing spirit which pervaded the whole of 
Spain and Portugal, the tales which were spread abroad 
of the “mysterious sea beyond the harizon,“ and of the 
strange adventures that would surely be met with by any- 
one who dared to traverse it, the coming of Columbus. 
his faith, courage, and final triumph, all these were set 
forth in a way curiously vivid and unquestionably able. 
Altogether the congress served to emphasize the fact that 
Spain and Sparish-America have a great common heri- 
tage. They have much to learn from each other, and a 
closer union is, from every point of view, greatly to be 
desired. 


The Strange Quietude About Coal 


Ir SEEMS almost incredible that the summer is being 


allowed to pass without any visible goverriment action to 
relieve the coal situation. Beyond any reasonable doubt, 
the powerful lobby of the coal interests of the country 
had its way with the United States Senate, when the 
Frelinghuysen bills were pigeonholed, last month. The 
coal men argued that the bills weré too drastic, that they 
went too far toward government control of the industry. 
But if the Sc ate had been truly representative of popular 
sentiment it might well have made those bills the basis 
of some relief for the consumer, instead of allowing them 
to go altogether into the discard. The Senate need not 
have been so hastily frightened away from regulative 
action by the cry of government control. If it were 
equally sensitive to the untoward aspects of private 
control, which are now so obvious, it would have found 
a way to make use of the Frelinghuysen proposals for 
the public benefit, even though it altered them appreciably 
from their original form. The bills are now laid away 
in committee, apparently disposed of for the present. And 
the situation is still calling aloud for relief. 
Everybody except the legislators, apparently, realizes 
that coal, with clothing and housing facilities, is about 


the only thing that has not shown a falling price in the 
‘last few years. 


But coal, far from showing a drop, 
shows a net increase. Only last autumn the price was 
lifted to the tune of ‘about $1.50 a ton. It has not been 
materially reduced since then. Even at that time the 
increase was widely characterized as inexcusable, un- 
justifiable, unwarranted, Newspaper reports, based on 
the statements of such people as fuel commissioners and 
government representatives, freely pointed the unreason- 
ableness of the advance. Yet the advance was in- 
sisted upon by the coal mien, and they got what they 

demanded. Not a finger of the.government was lifted 
to prevent them. Prices today are, roughly, within half 
a dollar a ton of what they were last fall, and they are 
slowly rising as winter draws: nigh. Still there is no 
sign of effective government action for relief. Just as 
the Senate virtually deserted the public in this matter, 
so apparently all other government agencies are leaving it 
in the lurch. What will the day of reckoning bring? 

The quiętude everywhere respecting coal is one of 
the most remarkable phases of the situation. Coal seems 
to be in the mind of almost every householder, one way 
or another. It is also a matter of consideration for the 
managers of industry. There has been general agreement 
that serious consequences would be incurred if the pur- 
chase and movement of coal from mines to points of 
consumption were not negotiated before the summer 


should be far advanced. But the summer is passing, and 


yet there is this strange silence. 

Even that curious imposition by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, of a tax of 25 cents a ton upon all Pennsylvania 
coal shipped out of the State, has aroused almost no 
protest. Such protest as has been made, has amounted 
to nothing, so far. Yet two points about this tax should 
be ‘enough to arouse consumers everywhere to resistance. 
One is the intimation that the tax of 25 cents at the mines 
will be passed on to consumers in other states at from 
30 to 40 cents, by the coal interests. Why the mere fixing 
of a tax by the State of Pennsylvania should involve a 
charge to the consumer of more than the face of. the tax, 


is something that only coal dealers know how to explain. 


The other point is that the tax appears, on the face of it, 
to be in direct contravention of the United States Con- 
stitution. — 5 of Section IX is as follows: 


‘any state.“ 


and wide reputations. 


* — * 


No tax or ridley shall be laid on 8 exported from 
Pennsylvania, or some other state, attempted 
such a tax on coal once before, only to have it᷑ eventually 
nullified, as contrary to the Constitution. The way the 

rocedure affected ordinary consumers at that time is 


illurninating. They had to pay the tax in order to get 


their coal. By the time the decision of unconstitution- 
ality had been made much of the taxed coal had been 
consumed. Corporations, and others using coal in large 
quantities, appear to have been able to secure a rebate 
of the amount of the tax. But the host of small users 
found this impracticable or impossible. What they paid 
on the score of the tax stayed in the pockets of the coal 
men, The Attorney-General of Massachusetts has been 
officially asked to take action against Pennsylvania to 
test the constitutionality of the present tax. Every state 
that uses Pennsylvania coal should set its law department 
in action upon it. So long as the least question of its 
justifiability exists public authorities should concentrate 
attention upon it until it is either authenticated or nulli- 
fied. It should not be permitted to serve as one more 
device enabling coal operators to exploit the consumers. 


A Bridge for San Francisco Bay 

As IN the case of the new connecting link in the Chi- 
cago boulevard system, or the traffic tube under the Hud- 
son River, the project for a bridge across San Francisco 


Bay will doubtless be accomplished after the demand for : 


it has been sufficiently advertised. San Francisco, 
situated on a peninsula and separated by the bay from both 
Sausalito on the north and Berkeley, Oakland, and Ala- 
meda on the east, has depended on ferries perhaps more 
than any other city in the United States. Though these 
ferries have been rapid and efficient in the transportation 
of hundreds of thousands of people daily, the great 
increase in automobile traffic has aroused a new demand 
for either a bridge over, or a tube under the bay, since 
ferries are inadequate to carry more than a small number 
of motor cars each day. 3 

At present most motorists seldom try to cross the 
bay, for, especially on Saturdays and Sundays, they 
realize the limitations of the ferry service. Thus those 
in San Fran¢isco are usually limited to trips southward, 
and those on the other side of the bay. usually do not 
motor on the-peninsula. A bridge or a tube would pro- 
vide a wider range of action for both pleasure cars and 
business cars. The reason for the reluctance, so far, to 
set to work on such a project has been the feeling that 
the shipping in the Rarbor should not be interfered with. 
Undoubtedly a bridge covering the present main ferry 
route would restrict the movement of ships considerably ; 
but a bridge farther south, as is how proposed, to con- 
sist of viaduct approaches with a bascule bridge between, 
would hinder the shipping no more than similar struc- 
tures in other important harbors. 

Though the present project is for a toll bridge to be 
constructed by private capital, it is doubtful whether such 
a private enterprise w vould be permanently satisfactory. 
This private initiative, however, will doubtless arouse the 
public to demand either a free public structure now or the 


purchase of the privately built bridge for the public later. 


The bridge will, of course, be expensive and difficult to 
build: but the expense and the difficulties are no greater 
than have been met in many other projects in cities no 
larger than San Francisco. If it can be proved that the 
bridge will be of sufficient service to the public, it will 
undoubtedly be constructed sooner or later, and mean- 
while a thorough discussion of the project will show 
whether or not it is feasible now. It is right that traffic 
of all sorts should be well provided for, since free move- 
ment 1s one of the fundamental factors in civilization. 


* 


About Examinations 

IN THESE days, when specialists in education, and 
many other people who are not specialists, are beginning 
to have their faith in examinations seriously shaken, if is 
interesting to recall how ancient an institution is being 
attacked. Of course there are.examinations and exami- 
nations. From a historical point of view, the term 
covers a multitude of systems. But there is no escaping 
the fact that the modern competitive examination, as 0 
existed when it had reached the zenith of its authority. 
few years ago, bore a strangely exact resemblance to 45 
marvelous system which China maintained through all 


the centuries for her civil service, until the famous edict 


of 1906. True, China is a perpetual reminder to the 
rest of the world that there is nothing new under the sun, 
but, in the matter of examinations, it is really rather 
humiliating to look back into the history of China, long 
centuries before the Christian era, and to fihd the exam- 
ination coach, for instance, not only flourishing, in so far 
as anyone connected with education could ever be said 
to have flourished in any country, but occupying a long- 
established position in societv. He-was, moreover, to be 


found in almost every town of any size, and, although the 


market for coaches was probably at all times sadly over- 
stocked, the successful ones, no doubt, had large classes 
The army of candidates must 
have been an ever growing one. There was no limit as 
to the number of times a man might trv, whilst the num- 
ber that passed each year,’ in comparison to the number 
making the attempt, was comparatively small. 

And what a system it was for Chinese completeness! 
First came the local preliminary examination held before 
the literary chancellor, in the prefecture to which the 
candidate belonged. If the candidate was successful in 
this venture, he was permitted to enter himself for an 
examination held every three years in the capital of the 
province, and, if again successful, he might take the 
final examination held in Peking, also every three Years, 
and open to provincial graduates from all parts of the 
Chinese Empire. Success in this examination entitled 
the candidate to the much-coveted degree of chin shih, 
or metropolitan graduate, and finally opened the door 
to official employment. 

Now all this was, of course, centuries before Socrates 
practiced his famous ‘‘method”’ in Athens. and many 
more centuries before the doctors of civil and canon law, 
at Bologna, held their famous public and private examin- 
ations of all those candidates who sought the “license to 
teach.” The examinations of medieval Europe were 


week, and month to month, 


strangely unlike the examinations in China, three and 
four. thousand years ago, or the orthodox examination 
of today. The great test of the candidate was, his ability 
to “dispute.” In the University of Paris, even in the 
preliminary test, the candidate had to dispute in grammar 
or logic with a master. After-this came another disputa- 
tion, which took the form of defending a thesis against 
an opponent. Before receiving his license as a teacher 
he had to maintain yet ahother thesis, and before being 
received into the faculty as a master there came another, 
a peculiarly solemn disputation known as “Vespers. ” 

There was, it is true, much other examination as well. 
rigid inquiries as to the candidate’ s attendance at lectures 
and performance of exercises, As to his general compli- 
ance with prescribed conditions, as well as his general ac- 
quaintance with prescribed books. But the great test was 
the disputation. Whether the modern skepticism con- 
cerning the value of the examinations will result in an 
abandonment of China and a return to medieval Europe 
remains to be seen. In all probability, there will be a 
compromise on what is good in both. 


Editorial Notes : 


NoTHING could. illustrate more clearly the failure of 
America to provide for the proper distribution of her 
immigrants than the recent consus statistics giving the 
number of foreign-born farmers in the country in 1920 
and in 1910. During those ten \years, despite the war, 
immigration continued, yet in 1920 there were 13.2 per 
cent few er farmers of foreign parentage than there were 
at the beginning of the decade. Immigrants were landing 
through all that time, from 1910 to 1914 in unprecedented 
numbers, yet the ten years’ balance sheet shows a decrease 
of 88,502 foreign-born tillers of the soil. America has 
put checks upon, immigration, she has set in operation a 
process of selection from among the many who would 
come to her shores. The urgent problem which remains, 
and which has been curiously neglected in the various 
campaigns of Americanization, is the effective distribu- 
tion of these newcomers who arrive to places where they 
can best help America and themselves; to prevent their 
gathering in congested, foreign- -speaking slums in cities, 
and to give them a chance at productive independence 
with a share in the air, land, and water of the country- 
side, of which few nations can offer such a glorious 
abundance as America. 


— — — 


THE steady progress of New York City out of the 
isolation imposed by its egcircling rivers is always in- 
teresting. It seems hardly more than a few years 
ago when Brooklyn Bridge was the only highway 
leading out from Manhattan Island, excepting on the 
north. Now the Manhattan, Williamsburg, and Queens- 
boro Bridges all connect Manhattan with Brooklyn, each 
at a point farther north than its predecessor. And the 
people in the neighborhood of Harlem River are pressing 
for the construction of still another bridge, from the 
easterly end of One Hundred Twenty-Fifth Street. This 
would curve in a generally southezsterly direction, cross- 
ing Randall's and Ward's islands, and end at Long 
Island City. Its promoters urge the need of its con- 
struction, since the most northerly bridge now available 
is the Queensboro, at Fifty-Ninth Street. Probably the 
Harlem folk will succeed.with their project, for bridge- 
building seems to be very much in vogue in New York. 
Even the broader expanse of the Hudson River is not to 
go unspanned. It is likely to have the greatest bridge of 
all, before very long, at Fifty- Ninth Street. As the 
advantages of existing bridges are realized, they become 
arguments for additional structures. And bridges, it 
seems, are still to be -needed, even though, to the many 
railway tunnels now passing beneath New York waters, 
there is soon to be added a Hudson tunnel for vehicles. 


— — — — 


THE Poles are making an earnest effort to initiate 
Americans into the mysteries of Polish pronunciation. 
Half the difficulty of the foreigner results from the 
bewildering spelling and the use of apparently super- 
fluous consonants and accents. The Poles’ sz.“ for 
instance, is only our old friend “sh” as in show; their 
‘ez’ our “ch” as in charity; their a,“ with a kind of 
cedilla under it, our %o as in no, but with a very 
indistinct m' or „n' sound following it; their „j“ is 
our “‘y,” their w' is like our v or f.“ according to 
its position in a word. But one refrains before these 
masterpieces of Polish orthographical complications. 
Enough has been said, however, to show that the puz- 
zling collection of Polish consonants holds no terrors for 
the really initiated. Everybody remembers the rocks 
upon which the English-speaking tongue split during the 
war in the effort to pronounce “Przemysl.” But it 
was, as a fact, quite an easy word. All that was 
needed was to spell it Pshemish' and there vou were! 
Throw in the final ' as an afterthought. Quite 


simple! 


— ~~ — 


THERE is often danger in propaganda, and Mr. Kel- 
laway, the presſching genius of the English telephone 
system, may find \disadvantages in even the mild 
attempts he is making in that direction. The London 
press has been provide with a letter from à merchant 
whose lines had been disgennected and, such was the 
agility of the telephone experfSsset_right within twenty- 
four hqurs. Complaints have bees numerous that 
Mr. Kellaway feels this record connection should be 
known., It is wonderful, but the worst of it is that all 
the many people who have been put off from week to 
are writing to ask what 
they have done that they should not be treated in the 
same expeditious way. Now Mr. Kellaway is in for it. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW was cheered to the echo when 
he said, at a meeting of the British Musical Society, 
that people must understand they do net want in their 
drawing rooms pianos that are made for an enormous 
concert hall. The instrument for which Beethoven 
wrote his charnber music was of a very different quality 
from the modern metallic piano. If our houses are to 
be made tolerable we must get back to something 
quieter. , The applause indicated that Mr. Shaw had 
touched a matter inviting the practice of an essential 
in all democracies, the Golden Rule. 


